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TO THE 



QUEEN. 



MADAM, 

TTfTHEN the First Volume of these 
Sermons was published, I did 
not presume to request the liberty, 
of prefixing to them a name so 
illustrious. Encouraged by the 
favourable manner in which the 
Public has received Two Volumes^ 

A 2 I now 



iv DEDICATION. 

I now humbly beg leave, on the 
publication of a Third, to lay them 
all before Your Majesty. 

Had I been in doubt to whom 
they could be presented with the 
greatest propriety, the public voice 
would instantly have directed me 
to the Person to whom I have now 
the honour of addressing myself. 
Discourses intended to promote re- 
ligion and virtue can be inscribed 
to none more suitably than to One 
who, in the highest station of life, 
has ever supported the cause of 
teligion by her conspicuous regard 
for it ; who has advanced the in- 
terests of virtue, by her distinguish- 
ed example ; and who, by a happy 
union of the amiable with the esti- 
mable qualities, has commanded 

the 



DEDICATION. 

the love and respect of a great 
nation. 

It is a signal blessing to a king- 
dom when a Person whose charac- 
ter would have reflected honour 
upon any condition of fortune, is 
placed by Providence in that ele- 
vated rank, which allows her virtues 
to shine, with extensive lustre, and 
to diffuse their auspicious influence 
over a whole land. 

That this influence of Your Ma- 
jesty's virtues may long continue 
to be felt ; that while they alleviate 
the cares, and increase the comfort 
of our gracious Sovereign ; while 
they improve the minds, and con- 
tribute to the felicity of Your illus- 
trious offspring; they may, at the 
same time, successfully exert their 

A 3 power 



vi DEDICATION. 

power in forming the public man- 
ners on a pattern so worthy of imi- 
tation ! shall be my sincere wish and 
earnest prayer. 

I have the honour to be, with 
profound respect, 

MADAM, 

Your Majesty's most humble. 

And most devoted servant, 

HUGH BLAIR. 
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SERMON I. 

On the True Honour of Man. 



Proverbs, iv, 8- 

Exalt her^ and she shall promote thee; she 
shall bring thee to honour. 

THE love of honour is one of the sesmgs 
strongest passions in the human heart. 
It shews itself in our earliest years ; 
and is coeval with the first exertions 
of reason. It accompanies us through 
all the stages of subsequent life; and in 
private stations discovers itself no less than 
in the higher ranks of society. In their 
ideas of what constitutes honour, men 
greatly vary, and often grossly err. But 
of somewhat which they conceive to fonn 
VOL. III. B pre- 



2 0?i the true Honour of Man. 

SERMON pre-eminence and distinction, all are de^ 

. ^' . sirous* All wish, by some means or other, 

to acquire respect from those among whom 

they live; and to contempt and disgiace, 

none are insensible. 

Among the advantages which attend re- 
ligion and virtue, the honour which they 
confer on man is frequently mentioned in 
Scripture as one of the most considerable. 
Wisdom is the principal things says Solomon, 
in the passage where the text lies, therefore 
get zmsdom ; and with all thy getting^ get 
understanding. Emit her^ and she shall pro- 
mote thee ; she shall bring thee to hoftour^ when 
thou dost embrace her. She shall give to thine 
head an ornament of grace ; a crozm of glory 
shall she deliver to thee. It is evident that 
throughout all the sacred writings^ and 
particularly in the book of Proverbs, by 
wisdom is to be understood a principle of 
religion producing virtuous conduct The 
fear of the Lord is said to be the beginning 
of wisdom : And by this fear of the Lord 
men are said to d^art from evil; to walk 
in the tmy of good men, and to keep the path 
of the righteous *. Man is then regulated by 

* Pkov. ii. 20. 

the 
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the wisdom which is from above^ when he is seba«>n 
formed by piety to the duties of virtue and ^' 
morality ; and of the wisdom which pro- 
du<:!es this effect, it is asserted in the text, 
that it bringeth us to honour. ^ 

On this recommendation of reUgion it 
is the more necessary to fix our attention, 
because it is often reftised to it by men of 
the world. Their notions of honour are 
apt to run in a very different channel. 
Wherever religion is mentioned, they con- 
nect it with ideas of melancholy and de- 
jection, or of mean and feeble spirits. They 
perhaps admit that it may be useftil to the 
multitude, as a principle of restraint from 
disorders and crimes ; and that to persons 
of a peculiar turn of mind it may afford 
consolation under the distresses of life: but 
from the active scenes of the world, and 
from those vigorous exertions which dis- 
play to advantage the human abilities, they 
incline totally to exclude it. It may soothe 
the timid or the sad: But they consider it 
as having no connection with what is pro- 
per to raise men to honour and distinction. 
I shall now endeavour to remove this re* 
proach ftom religion ; and to shew that in 
B 2 everv 



4 Of^ the true Honour of Man. 

6BRMdN every situation in human life, even in the 
highest stations, it forms the honour, as well 
as the happiness of man. 

But first, let us be careful to ascertain 
what true religion is. I admit that there is 
a certain species of rehgion, (if we can 
give it that name), which has no claim to 
such high distinction ; when it is placed 
wholly in speculation and belief, in tie 
regularity of external homage, or in fiery 
zeal about contested opinions. From a su- 
perstition inherent in the human mind, the 
rehgion of the multitude has always been 
tinctured with too much of this spirit. 
They serve God as they would serve a 
proud master, who may be flattered by 
their prostrations, appeased by their gifts, 
and gained by loud protestations of attach- 
ment to his interest, and of enmity to ail 
whoui they suppose to be his foes. But 
this is not that msdom to which Solomon 
ascribes in the Text, such high preroga- 
tives. It is not the religion which we 
preach, nor the religion of Christ. That 
religion consists in the love of God and 
4he lore of man, grounded on faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the great Redeemer xrf 

the 
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the world, the Intercessoc for. tHa^pi^Qitent, .sermon 
and the) patron, of ; the virtupusi; :t)irough ^ A . 
i^hom^ we enjoy conifortable > access to the 
Sovereign . of the urtiverse in the acts of 
worship and devotion. It consists in jusr 
tice^ humanity, 4nd merpyj ina tair and 
candad'mind, a generous and affectipnate 
heart ; accompanied with temperai^cei self- 
government, and a perpetual regard^ in all 
our actions, tq conscience and to the law 
of God:.. A- religious,: and a thoroughly 
virtuous charat^ter, therjefpre, Icojisid^^as 
the same, i .),-..:, r ..; /;:•;. .J- -. . 

■-• • • ' ■ '- ') , [ / ,' * ■■ . . 

.By .the true honour <)fi ij^atv is to be 

undearstQod, not what,., f^trely cpmnaand^ 

external respect, bu$; j^Ji^t xpmjPOiaiKj^rthi^ 
respect of th# h^«J^ ;v ¥^hat raises. v^netq 
actoawJiedged;emine»c6 aboveotj^rs of the 
samej^peciesi ;whai ;9Jbv9.ys ^r^tesjeste^m^ 
and ym . its higbest degree prciduces } iVjener- 
al^n.; ;The:queiftiQii ixqw? before yis is^From 
whatl (Jewiae thisf^mineiQce arises ? ,By .what 
m/ean^rii»:il to.be: Mtaiiled^ ^ ;i/ . ! 

<: ■•: .-t. / ;■; '.: ;:• . ■ —. ■ :/ ; 

\\ 1 siiiSr, first,^ fromiciches it does Apt arise« 

These, we all know^ may belong to the 

B 3 vilest 
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SERMON vilest of mankind. Providence has scattered 
t _'_ . them among the crowd with an undistin- 
guishing handy as of ^purpose to shew of 
what small account they are i!n the sight of 
God. Experience every 'day proves that 
thie possession of them is consistent with 
the most general contempt. On this point 
therefore I conceive it not necessary to insist 
any longer. 

Neither does the honour of maai arise 
frotn mere dignity of rank or office. Were 
such distinctions always, or even generally, 
obtained in consequence of uncommon me- 
rit, they would indeed confer honoufon 
the character. But^- in the present state of 
iS6ciety, it is too wfell' known that this is 
hot the case. Thfey tfrfc^- often thc'ConBe- 
tjuence ^ birth alone.'-- They are some- 
times the fruit of mete dependance and 
assiduity. They may be th^ recompeaice 
<>f flattery, versatilirty, and intrigue;- and 
so be conjoined with meaimess and- base* 
ness of character. To persobs- ^raeed' with 
noble birth, or placed in high stations, 
much 'Eternal honour is due. • This* is 
what the subordiiiatiori of society necessa* 

rily 



rilj re^bes; and nfhaX every.goSd nitm 
berbf it will che8rftlll3?^yiel<i/ ^fiutahtfw 
often 'has'' it i hap^ned ; that sach persekiK 
trheii- «»teni$lly re8]^eted<, 'are, a^^cbe^ 
leM(''despi8«9dby hiext in^theuTifaettrHMiayt 
soin«itii»el;'execf)ated:i»;f<'liie piibHoS ' "Tti^iSr 
eleKratiicm,''lif'theyi have rbe«ii<imiivoii% tjit 
it; i is -lion'fta from procixriittg odtetfi imsl 
honour, ithat i^ onlyiixtendei^ ^littiir vynsigx 
nificancey .periiapB:iih«irih^»ti.y, ai^tiresccxfiii 
spictfotiiv ■B3f('4iir4^»3»g»nedtbii' tc»i^lliisfar 
coiidtfct, it/djs^eveirs 111 :the most- >^telin^ 
liglit <how litl^&^> fhefjt deserve the s«Atibtt 
Jirhich the3f"'pe*sej<si • - - w. .'. a'fa 

i KipsT heUxt obscptie, that tlie 'ptoftkr 
honour of tiilln arises not fromlsofti^of thosii 
splendid '.fictkms and abiliti«fr(i«rygh'6xoil« 
high ^doiigration^ -Cti^niNigiq^iid '^^wess* 
military renown, signal victories and con- 
qiie^,: may render the 'nftiife ^iVa^ man 
famous, 1 without i^ndeiin^t Ui >hat^ttt 
truly ^tioisdur%ble. ; T<^)9Si^t^^lH^£^ iklin\ 
to ma^y fodrods reHenwn^in'^r^ #^J)i(^ 
tipi tiith-'woiater. '^T&elr i^fttpli^laaa^<llji 
corded. Thetfipi!«»de8'anBiBUtif. ^Pfi^sl&Sfi 
as>on an etnineho^ ajb6V0-tii# reieM^aSf- 

B 4 kind. 
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kind.: [ Their eminfmce, neverfchfJess, may 
not. be. of that isort before which we bow 
with, : inwacd: esteem :aDd respect. . .Some- 
thing more is waiBted;£>F that purpose, than 
the conquering arm. amdithe intrepid mind. 
I^eiaurels <)f itbfi.wainiior must at all times 
Ited^ed in hjiood, and, bedeweid, wij^ ^the 
tears of : the iwidow . and i the orphan. But 
if th^ hajte been^sHainediby rapine and inr 
humaaity;; .if jsolrdidiavlaiHce hasnutrlded his 
^MEactiei?^ or liQiwr .anid gross, sensuality has 
degnsided his life ; itlie^.great 'hero sinks, into 
(l^(littli& man. What at a distance, ^r on a 
superficial view we admire, -becomes mean, 
perhaps odious, when we examine it more 
^iosely. > It isrlike the colossal statue^ whose 
ipun^nse siae t .struck the spectator, aiar off 
iH'ith ast3oni^m«9)t; but when nearjly viewed, 
}t appeturs di^prpportioned, unishapely, and 

• Obseryatioas.CKf the same kind may be 
tpptii^jto att ^reputation derived. from 
ei^ a«coit)pli«laeents; .from tfai»v.refined 
poIijtiGa of the. Statesman ; <v^ this literary 
0(im of '.gmm and eruditi<to. These be- 
plow, wad, within certain bounds, ought 
to b^ertow, eminence and distinction on 

men. 
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men. They discover talents which in them- 
selves areshiningy and which become hig^-i 
Ij valuable, when employed in advancing 
the good of mankind. . Hence, they fre-* 
quently give rise to fame. . But a distino- 
tioh is to be made between fame and true 
bcmour. = The (former is a loud and noisy 
appiause ; the latter^ a niore sitent and in- 
ternal homage. ;Fame floats cin the breath 
of the : mtdtitude ; • Honour rests on the 
judgment of the thmking.^ Fani9 may 
give praise while it withholds estoem : True 
honour implies esteem mingled with respect. 
, The 6ne> regards particulav distjinguiyj^ed 
talents'; the other look) up to the whdb 
chai^ter. Hence the statesman, the ofMtory 
or the poiet, may be iaxnpus ; while^^yi^. the 
man lumself is far fyom bdjo^ .hotitoureid. 
We envy his abilities.- •We wish ;to.tival 
them. But we w^uld not choose to be 
classed! with hhn who possessed, them. In- 
stances fKf this sort are .too c^ti fQund in 
every ^[ecord of ancient or modem history. 

From air this it follows, lliat, in order to 
discern mrhere man's true honour lies, we 
must look, not to any adventitious circum- 
stance 
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sfiSt^vkm- stance of fortune; not toanysinglesparkling 
}\ ... quality ; but to the whole of what forms a 
md,n; vrhat Entitles him, as such, to rank 
high among that claw of beings to which 
he belongfe ; in a word«, we must look to the 
mind and thef soiil. -♦--*- A mind sliperior 
to fear, to edfish inrterestjahd oorruption ; 
a^mind governed by the prindipleS'Of *ipi« 
fdAtt rectitude and integrity; .ti» same ht 
plkDspferity and adtersity j I )wliibhf moi bribe 
cast 'seduce, or t^OTor ovenitl^re^mcidier by 
pleasure ' melted itito effeniiitacy, nor by 
distlicsfe^ Bteik intO' dejection ; » such is the 
ki^' Which fofni^ tiie^istinc^JK)]! and emi^ 
a«ttt* of* ftifenv^ <^nej wh^fn tibsitrfatiori 
of>Kfe> i«^ 'either '^liMitftm^ or di^A dfdis^ 
eH&r^'Og Mfi' dufy^^^iffKl aoiing his ,pnd^«r 
j^tVi^fill^ifiS0i^ 't6n(ftB.ticy V Xtue to 

ih^iCJM fWh»rrt .fe wott^i^, adid true to 
t^e iUith In which h4 professes 'fO believe; 
fun of? affection toqhis brmhren of > man- 
kind^y^'ikithfui to hisi friends^ jgOTerous to 
hi^< enemies, warm^ #tth comp^i^on to the 
unfortunate; self-denying to little private 
interests and plfeasffres, biA ^ealousfor pub- 
lic interests and happiness; magoftnimdus^ 
itithottt being proud ; humble, without being 
• ' mean; 
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mean; just, without being harsh; simple isbrmon 
m his manners, but manly in his feet ^ J; ', 
ings ; on whose word you can entirely rely ; 
whose countenance never deceives yoa; 
whose professions of kindness are the effu- 
sions of ihis heart ; one, in fine, whom, 
independent of any views of advantage, 
you would choose for. a superiohr, cbiild 
trust in as a friend, and could -love as a 
brother l-^**-^This is the man, wiioooiin 
your h6sit% * above all othersy. you ; do, you 
must, hoiiouir. - : )^5 ;> iiici ? 

. i 6 Vic H a dbtaractet, imjKT^tJy > ae it ha? 
now been; ^raiMn^ /jaU . m«stiticlu^oii^ledge fe> 
be-formed solely .by< the iiifla«P«e(«fn*Q*<l|^ 
religion ;M)il li^irtua. iUigkf;lter ^e«|i<J^ 
ptinciple^ whi^b^ operating f on »oonsQieji«fe 
detennifietit tioifoi!wJ^ XQij^mfd^tfO^vi^^ 
ihmg9<areirmhi^hfit$oev\pyihi^ me ^e^i 
iB^atsoewr, . thkigs arejwt^i i ^hgiisoffver tbmg^ 
(^re purciiif^hatmever tUng9i]fl'i^[hmlu%i^^a^ 
soffi»TS'thifig$ arv q^V|Wfrgf«Wo?#3*^we be 
^fi^lmtueyimid*^ theri^ Jm liny prnkf^^i ] J^ 
tbose means,; m^dmi^'\9^{^i»Aiii&X}dS9^^ 
bthigethimtohonQii^^.. .J ^tu - . :. . r /i 
•^' '- • ■' ^'.♦PJnBp.ii^ S- '■ -^ • ' *'l'''-y,^ 

In 




1 J On the true Honour of Man. 

.In confirmation of this doctrine itiis feQ 
be observed, that the honour: which man 
acquires by religion and virtue is more 
independent and .more complete,rthan what 
can be acquired by any other means. It is 
independent of lany thing foreign or exter- 
nal. It is not partial, but entire respect 
which it procures. Wherever fortune is 
concerned, it is the station or rank which 
eonmiands our deference. Where ^ some 
shiningquality attracts admiration, it is only 
to a part of the character that wepay hot 
mage. But when a person is distinguished 
for eminent wortli and goodness^ it id the 
ttiati, thfe whole xnan whom we respecti 
The honour* whifeh he possesses ismtidnsici 
Mac^>liim in aAyifcituation of life, even^&.{i 
obscure one ; let' »i*ooni only 'be giv«n. if of 
his virtues to '^mei fdrth land ^hew thetanl-^ 
MveB^ and yjottwilLrevferehifiii lis a private 
chisieni or' «te ^the father of ^w family, n If 
Jit higher lifo^fe appesArtndM'illmtripudj 
thiis is Hot o^Wa^ irtereiy to the resf^ect oi?©^ ' 
ated by Tank> v'lt is, becausethere a nohlec 
sphere of action is opened to him ; bec£msb 
his virtues are brought forth into more 
extended exertion ; and placed in such 

conspi- 
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conspicuous view, that he appears to grace seiuion 
and adorn the station which he fills. Even 
in the silence of retirement, or. in the retreayt 
of old age, such a man sinks not into 
forgotten obscurity; his remembered vir- 
tues continue to be honoured, when their 
active exertions are over ; and to the last 
stage of life he is followed by public esteem 
and respect. Whereas, if gienuine worth 
J^e wanting, the applause which may have 
attended a man for a while, by degrees dies . 
away* Though for a part of his life, he 
had dazzled the world, this was owing to 
his deficiency in the essential qualities hav- 
ing not been suspected. As soon as the 
imposture is discovered, the falling star sinks 
in darkness. — There is, therefore, a stand- 
iard of independent, intrinsic worth, to which 
wemust bring in the end whatever claims 
to be , hoiiourable among men. By this 
we must mieasure it ; and it will always be 
found,^ thkt nothijQg but .what is essential 
to man hks power to command the respect 
3of man's hpart-i 

; It is to be. feather observed, that the 
Auaiversal consent of mankind in humouring 

real 
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SERMON real virtue, is sufficient to shew what the 
** genuine sense of human nature is on this 
subject^ All other claims of honour are 
ambulatory and changeable. The degrees 
of respect paid to external stations vary 
with forms of government, and fashions of 
the times. Qualities which in one country 
are highly honoured, in another are lightly 
esteemed. Nay, what in some regions of 
the earth distinguishes a man above others, 
might elsewhere expose him to contempt ot 
ridicule. But where was ever the nation 
on the face of the globe who did not ho- 
nour unblemished worth, imaffected piety, 
stedfast^ humane, and regular virtue.'^ To 
whom were altars erected in the Heathen 
world, but to those whom their merits and 
heroic labours, by their invention of useiiil 
arts, or by some signal acts of beneficence 
to their country, or to mankind, were 
foujod worthy, in their ojpinion, to be trans- 
ferred from among men^ and added to the 
number of tiie ^xls ? — Even the coun- 
terfeited appearances of -virtue, which are 
so often found in the world, are testi- 
monies to its praise. The hypocrite knows 
tilbtat, .without Jtssuming the- garbj of virtue, 
1/ . : 6 every 
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erery other advantage he can posi^ess, is sermon 
insufficient to procure him esteem. Inter- 
ference of interest, or perversity of dispo- 
sition, may occasionally lead individuals to 
oppose, even to hate, the upright and the 
good. But however the characters of such 
persons may be mistaken or misrepresented, 
yet, as far as they are acknowledged to 
be virtuous, the piofligate dare not traduce 
them. Genuine virtue has a language that 
speaks to every heart throughout the world. 
It is a language which is understood by all. 
In every region, every clime, the homage 
paid to it is the same. In no one senti-- 
roent were ever mankind . more generally 
agreed. 

Finally, the honour acquiricd by reh- 
gion and viilue is honour divine and im- 
mortal. It is honour, not in the estima- 
tion of men only, but in the sight of God ; 
^ whose judgment is the standard of truth 
and right; whose approbation confers a 
crown of ghr^ tJiat fadetk not army. All 
the honour We* can gain among men is li- 
mited and confined. Its circle is narrow. 
Its duration is . short and transitory. ^\xt 

the 
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SERMON the honour, which is founded on true good« 
'• ^ ness, accompanies us through the whole pro- 
gress of our existence. It enters with man 
into a future state ; and continues to brighten 
throughout eternal ages. What procured 
him respect on earth, shall render him esti- 
mable among the great assembly of angels 
and spirits of just men made perfect ; where, 
we are assured, they who have been eminent 
in righteousness shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament^ and as the stars for ever 
and ever *, — Earthly honours are both short- 
lived in their continuance, and, while they 
last, tarnished with spots and stains. On 
some quarter or other, their brightness is 
obscured ; their exaltation is humbled. But 
the honour which proceeds from God, and 
virtue, is unmixed and pure. It is a lustre 
which is derived from heaven ; and is likened 
in Scripture, to the light of the morning when 
the sun riseth^ even a moiming without clouds ; 
to the light which shineth more and more unto 
the perfect dayf. Whereas the honours which 
the world confers, resemble the feeble and 
twinkling flame oi a taper ; which is often 
clouded by the smoke it sends forth; is 

* Daniel^ xiL 3* f 2 Sam. xxu. 4. ; Prov. iv. x8. 

5 always 
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always wasting, and soon dies totally sermon 
away. ' ^ ^' , 

Let kito) thei'efore, who retains any sense 
of human dignity ; who feels within him 
that desire of honour which is congenial to 
man, aspire to the gratification of this pai^- 
sion by methods which are worthy of his 
nature. Let him not rest on any of those 
eKtemal distinctions which vanity hias con- 
trived to introduce. These can procure 
him no more than the semblance of re- 
spect. Let him not be flattered by the 
applause which some occasional display of 
abilities may have gained him. That ap- 
plause may be mingled with contempt. 
Let him look to what will dignify his cha- 
racter as a man. Let him cultivate those 
moral qualities which all men in their hearts 
respect. JVisdom shall then give to his head 
an ornament of grace^ a crown of glory shall 
she deliver to him. This is an honour to 
iM^hich all may aspire. It is a prize, for which 
every one, whether of high or low rank, 
may contend. It is always in his power so 
td distinguish himself by worthy and virtuous 
conduct, a3 to command the respect of those 
. VOL. III. c around 
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gj^^jUMON ground hiip ; ^d wl^at is highest of aiX, to 
. -^ ^ obtain praise and honour from God. . 

I/ET no one iiQfsigine that in the religiQus 
part of this character there i^ any thing 
which casts over it a gloomy ^fawde, or. derof 
gates from that esteem which men are genet 
rally disposed to yield to exemplary virtues* 
Fals^ ideas may be entertained of religioii ; 
as false and imperfect conceptioilB of virtue 
have often prevailed in the world. . But So 
true religion there belpqgs no sullen glponi i 
no. n^^lancholy. austerity, tending ;to .with- 
draw pfien from, human society, or to dipoi-i 
nish the : exertionis of active virtue. On, the 
contrary, the rehgious principle, rightly 
understood,: not only unites with all such 
virtues, but supports, fortifies, and confirms 
them. It is so far from obscuring the lustre 
of a character, that it heightens and en* 
nobles it. It adds to all the moral virtue* 
a venerable and authoritative dignity. It 
renders the virtuous character .more aUgU9t» 
To the decorations of a palace it joins /the 
majesty of a temple. . . 

He who divides religion from \*irtU6, 
understaiids neither the one nor theotiber. 

J 12 - 1 > It 
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It is the t^nion of the two^ which constimi^ 
mates the hunian c^ract^ and dtate. > It 
iMtlmt union whkh has distinguished ikicnm 
great and illustrious men, who hate dioiie 
with w much honour in former aged ; and 
whoi»e memory Kves in the remembrttnce 
of succeeding generations. It is their 

uijioa which forma that wisdom whhhr is 

I. ■ • ■ • .... 

Jrom above ; that wisdom to which the text 
ascribes such high effects; and to which 
belongs the subUme encomium given of it 
by an author of one of the apocryphal 
books of Scripture: with whose beautiful 
and emphatical expressions I conclude this 
discourse: The memorial of virtue is immor- 
tal. It is knozsm mth God^ and with men. 
When it is present^ men take example at it; 
and when it is gone^ they desire it : It weareth 
a crorm, and triumpheth for ever ; having 
gotten the victory^ striving for undefiled re- 
wards. Wisdom is the breath of the power 
of Godj and a pure influence jiozdng from 
the glory of the Almighty. Therefore can no 
defiled thing fall into her. She is the bright- 
ness of the everlasting light ; the unspotted 
mirror of the power of God ; and the image 
of his goodness. Remaining in herself she 

c 2 maketh 
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ssSmm maketh all things new ; and in all ages m- 
ttring into holy soulSy she maketh them friends 
of God and Prophets : For Ood toveth none but 
him that dze^elleth with Wisdom. She is more 
beautiful than the sun ; and above all the order 
of the stars. Beitig compared with lights she 
is found before it *. 

* Wisdom oFSolomon, iv. 2, 3.— m 25, 269 279 2St 29. 
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On Sensibility. 



Romans, xii. 15. 

Jtejoice mtk them that do rejoice^ and weep 
with them that weep. 

TTHE ;aimable spirit of our holy rdi- tasmM 

gion ^appears in nothing more tb»n in ^' 
the care it hath taken to enforce on men 
the social duties of hfe. This is one of the 
clearest characteristics of its being a reli- 
gion whose origin is divine : For every 
doctrine which proceeds from the Father of 
mercies will undoubtedly breathe benevo? 
lexkCJt and humanity. This is the scope of 
the two exhortations in the text, tp r^mct 
tmth them that rejoice^ and to weep with thetti 
that weep; the one calculated, to prpmote 
the happines^^ the other tQ/jdleviate the 
c 3 sorrows. 
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SERMON sorrows, of our fellow creatures ; both con- 
"• curring to form that temper which interests 
us in the concernii of. 4iflr -brethren ; which 
disposes us to feel along with them, to take 
part in their joys, and in their sorrows. 
This temper fe knowh by the name of Sen- 
sibility; a word which in modem times 
we hear in the mouths every one ; a qua- 
lity which every one affects to possess, in 
itself a most amiable and worthy dispo- 
sition of mind, but often mistaken and 
g.bu$ied ; ernployed as a cover, sometimes t© 
a capricious humQur, sometimes to selfish 
/ passions. I shall endeavour to explain the 
vioT/!i)3s ii4tiir«ti^tru6'sennbilit52!. I^ibalir^onkid|f 
-:!L. ibi«flfeca9<^:i«afldyikftfep.shewiii(gitsi a^^ 
t&ges,isbdll points out^UhedMses dfiNd>niis^ 
teften>f5MMt}« • of iithis virtue. -'- i^-*^' ^'' i'-^'>^'' ^^^ 

vi^dfi^^Figinali ^cMistituticM^i of ow' natlttrt 
^thii*esj)ect to the mixture erf^ Selfish Jftitd 
st»dAl^h£feiDtiem^, diHe^rfK in' this, i^ in 
'feverji^'Othet^part oiP our ftamft^, fH?ofo«ild«ftd 
vdfKUtableHitiiidotifi. ^*'Eaeh iiidivid«ial i^, 1^^ 
hii» Ci^c^l^tbmitted {^attieuta^ly to hiiiv^ 
%^m^ }A\BP^W'^t. ' He has it m€>r«>i^ 
y^i j^bWttt^^o ^oiftdte hifllx)w«r Mff^^li^ tldA 
,2v/oiio^. c ' any 



any oth&f perwa can posfeibiif haye^topiD*^ mmit 
mote it • It ^WM therefore .fit, ;h iras inecesf- . ^ 
sary/thkt in eaohia^inri^uHlsdf^ibVB should 
be 'the 'Strongest sand .niostrouctive instinct 
Thi0 $elf4ove, if He: had ^been ^a being irho 
stood^^ solitary and alone^ anigjiit):! have 
proved'suffioient for th^ puipoie'boih;D£:iiig 
preservation' and hiB^iMslfarft; 'Butinichiis 
not the mtilaiuon. of^tnani He. is nnxofi 
among muldtQdeSv of >tl\ef4Muneitmture. la 
tiiese'miiltitnd^iths selfJoTc of rXHuorman^ 
or atttfi^tiKm to hi^ particular ; interest, ea^ 
connteiisrg the sd&love and the interests of 
ano«h«f^ -'Could not' but produce frequent 
oppOsitiMi, and innumerable mischiefs. -It 
wab ttecctefeary, therefore, to provider la eoun* 
Imbalance to this part of ^ his natarcf ;. which 
is accordingly done by implanting in him 
those social and benevolent instincts which 
lead him in «ome measureout of himself to 
iblk>w*thteii^rest of others. The strength 
of ^tfaese^ social* instincts is; in general, 
prisfportioned to their importmce ,in fau- . 
miin liffe; Hence that d^ree of sensi- 
bility which prompts us to weep wMi 
them that ^&eepi is stironger than that whidi 
prranpts'tis torejbice with 4hem that repice:; 

Q 4 for. 
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UBMMOH for this redsan, that the unhappy I9tand 
. ^|v more in need of our fellow-feeling and 
assistance than the prosperous. Still,, bow*^: 
etrjBT, it was requisite, that in each indivin 
dual the quantity of self-loA'e should remaiti; 
in a. large proportion, on account of ii^, 
importance to the preservation of his lifc^ 
and well being. But as the quantity x^ 
qui^te for this purpose is apt both to iu- 
gross, his attention, and to carry himinfcQ:, 
criminal.excesses, the perfection of his na* 
vfeure is measured by the due counterpoise qJT 
those social principles which, tempering ithe 
force of the selfish affection, render m^xk 
equally useful to himself, and to thQse witU 
whom he is joined in society. Hence. the 
use and the value of that sensibility of whioh 
we. now treat, . 

That it constitutes an es^^ential part of a 
religious character, there caate no doubt, 
Notionly are the words of the te^t express 
to this purpose, but the whole Ne^ Tc^ta* 
raent abound8.\with passages which enjoiiji 
the cultivatioOi of this disposition. Being 
all one bodjf andyni^mbers one of another^ we 
are comtnaAded to /we our n^igiilnjur m mtfy 
: V- J self; 
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^elf] to look every man^ not on his own things sermon 
onh/j bat on those of others ftho; to be pitiful^ ^^• 
to be courteous^ to be tender-parted ; to bear 
owe another's burdens^ and so to fulfil the law 
of Christ*^ The dispositions opposite to 
sensibility are cruelty, hardness of heart, 
contracted attachment to wordly interests ; 
which eveiry one will admit to be directly 
opposite to the ChristiaQ character. , Ac^ 
cordntg to the/ different degrees of constitu- 
tional wa,nnthiD men's afibctions, sensibility 
may, even among the virtuous, prevail in 
differeat proportions. For ail derive not 
irpm j^ature the same happy delicacy, and 
tenderness of feeling. With some, the heart 
melts, and relents, ia kind emotion, much 
;ilore leasily than vnth others. But with 
every one who aspires at the character of a 
good man, it is necessary that the humane 
and compassionate dispositions should be 
found-' There must be that within' hiria 
wiiich'shJsdl form him to feel in some dtegree 
with the heart of a brother ; and when he 
beholds others enjoying happiness, or sees 
them sunk in sorrow, shall bring his af- 

[ ^ lAiiief X. 27 ; Phi^p* ii. 41 X Peter, in. 8 ^ Epbes^ iv. 
23} Galat. yi» 2. ^ , ^ ■■, 

> r fections 
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WRMON fections to accord, and if we may sp^ak so, 
to sound a note unison to theirs. This 
is to rejoice mth them that ref&ice^ and to 
weep with thim that 7Mep,>^ How -much 
dlis temper bdongs to thfci perfection of 
our nature, '^4 learn from one who exhi- 
bited that t^erfectibn in its^ighest d^ree< 
"^heU'Our^ Lord JesuB, ^onacigptainocca-* 
siodQ, eamd'ld'the^aye df * a tieloved -friend, 
nt^ saw Ills fektii0ns imuiiiii^g^aVe!^ 
he ffteseAtly i^ugUt tlifrimj^i^ioii^^ o their 
liorrow ; he ^rmned^ m ipM^'^^^^^^ 'ms 
tr&ubled. liekuei^ thftt lie waii aHotit to 
wmove^^«hB <5aiKfqo^ their di^tpettt^fcy^rtt^ 
l^llihg Lft«rittfsfib life i'-^^- ill the-Moihent 
<^f griefi his^lreafirtfsyHlpathtBedwititktheir&i 
4iid; f(%ethet-#ith'«Jhe i^ee^iag-^friends^ 
•y^e«ws-a«^'*V'^ -*^' ' • -'*\ •> ' ^ - ^>..- 

*wi;iiW5ifi^%i [ iL:«l con^ef.4t,if^ t,wo 
*i•^W§,^/^^5Aftfl]^?^P^.^^ our paoral cos^^v^ct^ 

Fi Rsf , *It powerfully iniSuences the prb- 
|Ser disdibrge of albtBe irelative and social 

''^' '^ duties 
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duties ^ \iie.^ Without * iBo»ie discharge of 

those duUie$ thtt'e <u>uld be no comfort ov ^ ?i 

sec^itrf ) ^ 1 ^biman ^ societj. Men would 
becoitiev hordes of sav^es, perpetually hm- 
raising one another. In one way or other^ 
therefore, tlie great duties: of social-life must 
be performed. There must be among man*? 
kind some reciprocal X!0*operation and aid. 
In this^' all consent. But let us observe, 
that these duties may be performed from 
dii^erent 'principles, and in different ways. 
Som^infies tl^y are performed merely from 
de(>endyn.nd regard to character; sometimes 
from fear,: and eVen iBroin selfishness, wfaick 
obliges stien to shew kindness, in order that 
ih^ mkyf receive xeturos of it., / In: .snol^ 
^aiseft^ diQiexteriortof ifairbehaviouormapbe 
preservfed;^'^ -But/all will admit; that r when 
froihi^bdiistrasiitidiily, vtiaeioB&ccBofr seeimi^ 
kiiiAnffis:iaaf6 peribnnedv little deprtmdance 
can ber plecod' on tbetYij! aod little^^; value 
^Uowed^tbtiEiemJ -i wi -:m,---o* -. i'^-;.;.. - jnrr 
i. By othete, these (offices arevdisdbKir^ 
»oleiy frail ^ pnudple of -^uty . . T:bey> tare 
men of: cf^d affections, and perhaps of an 
intoested cbaxacter. But, overfarifcd by a 
sensb of, religion, and ixnivinced tltatda^ 
vi' \ J" ;:. are 
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SBMioN are bound to be beneficent, tliey fulfil the 
^ , course of relative duties with regular tenor. 
Siich mea act from conscience and principle. 
So far they do well, and are worthy of 
praise. They assist their friends; they 
give to the poor ; they do justice to alK 
But what a different complexion is given 
to the same actions, how much higher 
flavour do they acquire, when they flow 
from the sensibility of a feeling heart? If 
one be not moved by afiection, even sup* 
posing him influenced b}' principle^ he 
will go no further than strict principle 
appears to require. He will advance sloww 
ly and- reluctantly. As it is justice, not 
generosity,, which impek him, he will 
often feel as a task what .he is required -by 
conscience to perform.:' Whereas to. him^ 
who is prompted by. -virtuous sensibility, 
every office of beneficence and humanity is 
ai)leasiitfe. iHegivies, assists, andrelieves, 
not merely because he is bound to do so, 
but because it would be painful for him 
to rdi'ain. Hence the smallest benefit he 
confers rises in its value, on account of its 
carrying the aficction of the giver impressed 
npon the gift. It speaks His heart, and the 

discovery 
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discoviery of the heart is very frequently of essMoii 
greater consequence than all that tiberality ^^J^ 
can bestx)w. How often will the affectionate 
smile of approbation gladcien the humble, 
and raise the dejected ? How often will 
the look of tender sympathy, or the tear 
that involuntarily falls, impart consolation 
to the unhappy ? By means of this cor- 
respondence of hearts, all the great duties 
which we owe to one another are both 
pimrformed to more advantage, and endeared 
in the performance. From true sensibility 
flow a thousand good offices, apparently 
small in themselves, but of high importance 
to the felicity of others ; offices which 
altogether escape the observation of the 
cold and unfeeling, who, by the hardness of 
their manner, render th^aselves unamiable, 
even when they mean to do good« How 
happy then would' it bo for mankind, if 
this affectionate disposition prevailed more 
generally in the world ! How much would 
the sum of public virtue and public felicity 
be increased, if. men were always inclined 
to rejoice xmth them that rejoice^ and te 
TSfeep with them that zi^p. 

But, 
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. B0T9 beudes the e£Ebct of such a temp^ 
pa genial virtue and happiness, let ii» con^ 
fliider its effect on the happiness of him who 
possesses it, and the various pleasures to 
trbicb it gires him access. If he be master 
of riches or influence, it affords hink the 
means c^ increasing his owil enjojfintent, 
by relieving the wants, or increasing th^ 
comforts^ of others. If he command not 
these advantages, jet all the coriifoits 
which he sees in the possession of the 
deserving, become in some sort his, by his 
rejoicing in the good which th^y enjoj^. 
EventJbe fiEtce of nature yields a- satisfaction 
to him which the :insensibfe can nevel* 
know. Hie profusion: of goodness which 
lie bisholds ;poured forth on the. universe 
dilutes his heart with the* thought tiiart in3- 
nutnerable multitudes around him kre blest 
^ndJbie^y. When teisees the lafoouirfsrif 
men appearing to prosper^ and views la 
country flourishing in Wealth^and iiidostr}^.; 
when he beholds the spring coming forth 
in its beauty, and reviving the decayed 
fttce of nature; ^fx in autumn beholds 
the fields loaded with plenty, and the year 
crowned with all its fruits; he lifts his 
. ,\'^ affections 
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aff^ptiona witli gmtifcud^lttthegiSRt Father 
of all» aad rejoices ia^ilie.i;eDbral;leiicitJ^ 

•ad joy» , : V ,. i .-.^i..; .. 

It may indeed be objectedy that the/sMne 
sensibility lays open the heart to be pierc^ 
with many wounds from the distresses 
which abound in the world ; exposes ^us to 
frequent suffering from the participation 
which it communicates, of the sorrows, «s 
well as of the joys of friendship. But let 
it be considered, that the tender melancholy 
o£ sympathy is accompanied with a smi* 
sadon, which they who feel it would not 
exchange for the gratifications of the selfish. 
When the heart is strongly moved by any 
of the kind affections, even when it pour$ 
itself forth in virtuous sorrow, a lEjecret 
attractive charm mingles with ^tlie painful 
emotion ; there is a joy in the midst of 
grief« Let it be farther considered, that 
the grie& which sensibility introduces 
are counterbalanced . by pleaisiUres which 
flow from the same souirce. .: Seuj^ility 
heightens in general the human pow^s, 
and is connected with acuteness io di^Qur 
feelings. If it makes us moreialiv^e :t^ 
i.i. . : some 
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SKBMDH some painftil sensations^ in return it i^i^ 
3* . ders the pleasing ones more vivid an<t 
animated. The selfish man languishes in 
his narrow circle of pleasures. They are 
confined to what affects his own interest. 
He is obliged to repeat the same gratifi^ 
cations till they become insipid. But th« 
man of virtuous sensibihty moves in a wider 
sphere of felicity. His powers are much 
more frequently called forth into occupa- 
tions of pleasing activity. Numberless occa- 
sibni^ open to him, of indulging his favourite 
taste,, by conveying satisfaction to others. 
Often it is in his power, in one way or 
other, to sooth the affiicted heart, to carry 
some consolation into the house of woe. 
In the scenes of ordinary life, in the do-^ 
mestic and social intercourses of men, the 
cordiality of his affections cheers and glad* 
dens him. Every appearance, every de-* 
scription of innocent happiness, is enjoyed 
by him. Every native expression of kind-^ 
iiess and affection among others is felt by 
him, even though he be not the object of iti 
Among a circle of friends, enjoying one 
ietnother, he is as happy as the happiest. 
In a word, he hves in a different sort of 
11 world 
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IM^orld fhmi'What the selfish man ifthabittz 
Hfe' possesses a new seftsd,? which i^ables 
him to behold objects which !the selfish 
dAiiiiotsea At the same: time i his; eiijojr^ 
m^ts:«ref not* of that kind which remain 
motely* <ki ■ <^e sUrfacev of the liind/ • ' • T&y 
p^etrktei th& ; h^art; > T^ey^i enlarge ^and 
«lei^aie^' they 'refine and omol^rit. To kH 
theipleaising emotions lof afifectaan^^^hey r esdii 
the. dignified ^xynscibusness of afickiiQ;. -t^-^ 
C^ldreii^ibf MxfcnitjMen'rfoianied ^:>Bfltin^ 
to liy^and to feieili»iJbii^lJir^hloHQWfilon^ 
wiU;ye)oontmliie1k) eatngUig^yoursei^fisiroib 
one EnMikfer^by ooiiij^elitianb tod jN»kmsiM( 
whfen>ii| cardial ^jkoob 70 taii^ltfjbitj so 
nu^rerfalist ?^^Howiimgi>ririfl jce sedk,I}vri;^ 
hafjfxindrisin selfish igraflafi<cktioDi^aionib(m^ 
leilii^i those pirer labaidi ibett^r tsodhrfaulicf 
jo^ii^adiidhifiorwifToni ^e/affectacxbs mdifthg 
hemAd^i .a'^i'io o-jt .rMj'U; ';.-:: ; hhovr -^iir'to 
JXiisri io ?/c':'ii\}'ii:A -ji l' j '.;.. J >/;iii rrroj ji 
'^rr£[kVr^«^now)expldinednhe nadnHre^aifi 
Bkowmiitke^ivuluefiamii high.adif;a|itages)'0f 
troe sbnsi4nlityy''| proceed to pbint out-scane 
ofSiHAsd mistaken fiiiikiB, ai^d abdsefcf t>f ^ tkal^ 
virtue; >— ^^^ Io v^oAl^vn 4&me&,^ thejthiefiim)- 
pitswafcalti of .iRFfaishiirBlhat«.k>£lkiaatiiiH f 
i^i.wiL* II i^ iii> sense 
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stem 61' diumanity. This, iiotwithstandi&g 
Ae sdfishiiess that strll prevails, is the fii* 
itourite and distinguishing virtue of the 9^h 
On g^iecatl manners, and on several departfp 
m^its.of'society:, it has had consideral^ 
induenca>i. It ha£ afoatedrthe spirit of perr 
Becuticm 5 - it has el^en temperod tho Ixornxrs 
df war ; and man is now more, ashamed^ 
diAn lie/iwas in some former ages^.c^ &C)tiiijg 
as a saMaJgdio maxL luMaao^ sentsUinlity is 
iiecDme<96 reputable d^qtiaUtj^, that theiap* 
^arance )of it is freqachtly assumed when 
therj trealifcy. iiA> wanting. Softaesa of man^ 
jsers uiiisli JDDt be.imstaken for tiSoe sea^sit 
ibiht^K. . Sdnsibility- indeed tends to prodiiin 
gratleafiss Df ibeha;viflttr ; and whMiii such 
behayiout fkiwtf fktniiiiiati^ afibcticMgi;, |kt is 
yalaabfooanid amiaUb. r 'i But tho e^iiberiot 
maiiner-alonb may be Jeamcxl/inibfilschM)} 
of tlie world ; and often, too often, is fimmd 
to cover much unfeeling hardness of heart 
JProfessiOfis of sensibility, on every trifling 
bccasion;: joined with the appearance acf 
csxcessive: softness, and a prafii»on;of seur 
tiinentai /'language, /aJSbnd always mnich 
ground!^ distrust .; ISiie^: coBeate -thersusr 
^imoa^^ia jtiidifiA dhaiacter. i iSnafuently^ 
'jcwj. .ai .1:; . HMider 



fiwsai being ixvcompfttil^, tjljat ^. i$r«Jjf 
^vp m9 for th^meH pi^rt ^9^Qt^,ftq4 
bwD^na; whij« tb* 89ft ai>4 ^nmmi^ fff§ 
}m4ly cap^W^ of my vigorpti^ «Bftiti<ift fd 

dIEeCtilOD.. ..:-.OiAii. .ill. i.ir ';.;?: 

.:; .iii.jf ".iil'lo;;- •. . ..I .' ..T . ."jj/.)ilr'!) 

incapable of the warmt^/K^fii^iQli^^^^ 
friendship ; but they are become so re- 

tfrn ifmk ihi^' ^9im9y■9t i*ha* ovt^ \» 
$wifiif>9iiud(!iR:tb#jMAp;pf 9tbgr$i;t9 Mr 

»ta«A»r4i^ Jft<i{if06»rjBi^o% a^/fOiiWftj- 

IcMdupbifidipgishiki^ c«f¥Ppy»^. .^. iwr 
oiiiuji:,^ P ft examining 
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SERMxm exaitdning their friendi^ with a microscopic 
*• ey^ wMtto a« <»dmaty observer weoW 
not 'be tinpleasing, to them i» grating aiu^ 
disgusting. At the bottom of the'diaractec 
of such persons there always lie much pride 
and attention to themselves. This- is -in^ 
deed a false species of sensibility.. It is the 
substitution of a capricious and- irritable 
delicacy, in the room of that plain and native 
t^damess' of iicart» wtiiic^ prompts; tneii to 
Vie^^oth^s with i^t'indtdgent eyer^iandto 
make^M^t allowances for the imperfections 
%hi€^: live 'S$xn«times^hei'^t to ^ the most 
Imaiable^ualitie^t' - ' ' •'', > 

;•. '■■■ >.i!-' •■•- ' . ..■.•■ .' :• . . ; . : : {■•■, i 

/PheAe are bthei% who affect not sen* 
Ability to this ' ^xttieihe, but who foubd 
hi^ claiiois to thfcasdveB-UpOn tile degree 
Of lBtet^t'wMch'ihey'Cak« va the>iJ6iicfsnis 
41^ - <itftk*s; < Altlibugh tlieif sen&ibifity^ 'Ciail 
j^fts^uce iK>i(^lyen(Git ' ta< ihe^ person> "wlio > is 
JW'tot^trthey always ^nceiveth^tit en-i> 
titles th^nselves to 'som^ profitable tetums. 
These; often, lE^e pieHSOiisof refined^luul ^ut- 
fid charade i who ^partly: deediicr'them- 
fidres, and partljr> ttd^l^ iiiMi» M»sibiiity 
iw a cover t<>-iiiCttesti--^Hb %li^4H0to fixuA 
; :... .i::.y S a genuine 
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'genuine affection wh^n ' he is 'feeling fsdong 
with ohers in their joys and sorrows, thinks 
not of any recompence to which, tins gives 
him a title* He follows the impulse of his 
heart. He obeys the dictates of his nature; 
just as the vine by its nature produces 
iruit, and the fountain pours forth its 
streams. Wherever views of interest, and 
prospects of return mingle with the feel- 
ings of alSection, sensibility acts an imper- 
fect part, and entitles us to small share of 
praise^ 

But supposing it to be both, complete 
and pure, I must caution you against rest- 
ing the- whole merit of your character on 
sensibility alone. It is indeed a happy 
.constitution of mind. It fits men >fpr the 
ipri^ffix discharge of many duties, and gives 
them access to many virtuous, pleasures. 
It is requisite for omr acceptance jeith«r 
with God or man. At the same time^ if 
it remain an instinctive feeling alone^ it 
will form no more than an imperfect 
character. Complete virtue is of a more 
exalted and dignified nature. It supposes 
^^)isibilHy> good temper, and benevolent 
ii , . D 3 affec- 





liMdiMi^f itidodes theM to e«&6ttti£d 
^ttris; bM it ^^iehes farther: It supposes 
th«!fii'^b6 sirfengthehed and feonfirraed bjr 
jfiffindpl* ;' it requires them to be support- 
^ by jhi^tice, teiAperance, fortitude, and 
all thosfc other virlueife ivhich enable ui to 
act with propriety in the trying situatioxiB 
*f Hftr. 

it is Vdrj^ possible for a man to p6ssess 
Ih^ftind aff^dtions in a high degree^ while 
4/t ihb samii titoe he is carried away by 
passion and pleasure into many criminal 
deeds. Almost every man values himself 
bft l^ds^Ss^Agvittufe in Orte or Othet of its 
ifefSi^. He Wishc?* to lay claim to some 
^tisHity which Will tehdtt him ^timable 
iti hi^ 6wrt ey^j ai Vwell as in that Of tlie 
^blife. HeA6e it is c6rtmon for^any, 
^jMSciiJly for those in the higher ckss^ oi[ 
life, to tfitfce niUch praise to themselves oh 
i6ibtint tif tiieir Sensibility, though it be, in 
trnthj A Sensibility Of a very defective kind, 
Th^y tek^t at the view of misery when it is 
-slfongly set befot^ them. Often too^ affected 
chiefly fey the powers of destription, it is 
ht feigiied and pictured distress, more than 
Ht tth} tftiisety, that they relefit. the tears 

which 
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i^hi^they shed upon these ocCSftitmi they^ 
eonsid^r as undoubted proofs of virtue; 
They applaud th^nselVes for the goodnes» 
of their hearts ; and conclude thsit with such' 
feetiag^ they cannot fail to be agreeable to 
Heaveto. At the same time these transient 
relentingsmake slight impression on conduct. 
They give rise to few, if any, ^6od' deeds; 
and soon after such persons have wept it 
some tragical tale, they are re^dy td stretch 
forth tlie hand ctf oppression, to grasp at 
the gahi: of injustice, or to pliinge intbthi^ 
torrent of criminal pleasures. This sort of 
sensibility affords no more than)a falla^ioui^ 
claim to virtue, and gives men nd'groifiid. 
to think highly <>f themselves. , We niust 
inquire- not merely how they feel, but; ho# 
their feelings prompt them to act, in ordw: 
to ascertain their real character. 

I SHALL conclude with observing, that- 
sensibility, when genuine «nd.pi»re, hsii&B: 
strong connexion with piety. That warmth 
of affection and tenderness of heart, which 
lead men to feel for their brethren, and to 
enter into their joys and sorrows, should 
naturally dispose them to melt at the re- 
D 4 membrance 
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qfteoibrftn^of the.f^v^negood to glow 

°^ , witkiadiniration of the divine Majesty; to 
seodiAj^v-the. voitce of praise and adoration 
tc>;;tka£;Suprl3me ; Being, who makes his 
QgeaWres h^rppy . He who pretends to great 
^eia^ilpUi^y t^)iwards men, and yet has no 
i^XmgfQi^ )the: bigh^! objects of religion, no 
^efif t ]toi>?Mipaire an(J, ^ great Father 

9f th^ /Ui^yerse, has. reason to distrust the 
ttutb aftd 4^i€acy , 9f : feis sensibility. He 
^^5 ^e^son to .^u^peQt^ that in some corner 
^ biSi }^eart .there . lodges a secret depravity, 
99 Wioattilr^l hardness and caUousness,which 
'^iti^^tefilhisjich^tFacter. -r — -. Let us study to 
jOiOj 9=11 the parts pf virtue in proper union ; 
tD.be, cdufsistently and^unifprmly good ; just 
3fli43i^<gbtf.3^s well a? pitiful, and. cour^us; 
pi)tos^ as well *si sympathising. L0t us pray 
to him who Hja^feth© beajrt, that he would 
fill it with all proper dispositions; rectify 
aiUiits (ei:rprs; :APd:i;eiHl^ it the happy abode 
0[f rpflri^Qft^ i»tisgrit3f .a»4 sQcial tenderness^ 
Qff.pw«y,iibipneyi[)l€pcei, an^devi^ 
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SERMON IIL 
On the Improvement of Time. 



Genesis, xlvii, 8. 

And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How old 
art thou ? 

fT^IME is of so great importance to man- sermon 
.^ kind that it cannot too often employ , ™- 
religious 'meditaCioD. There is nothing in 
the majiagement of which wisdom is more 
voquiahe^ or where mankind display I^Bdr 
incoiisistency: more. In itB par dculaf par^ 
cds, they appear entirely^caiielessof it4 and 
throw it aw^y with thoughtless proiiisiom. 
But, when ebllected into some of its great 
portions^ "and viewed as the measure of 
weir contiimance in life,>they become^e^f 
aible o£ itsJ tahie, andv^begin to regar4,di 
with a serious, iey e. » : ^ Whilfe^^ day after :day ^ is 

wasted 
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SERMON wasted in a coiiirse of idleness or vicious 
^'* pleasures, ,if some incident shall occur 
which leads the most inconsiderate man to 
think of hi^l *ge, or time of life; how 
much of it is gone ; at what period of it he 
is now arrived ; and to what |)roportion of 
it he can with any probability look for- 
ward, as yet to come'?*iie can hardlj^ avoid 
feeling some secret compunction, and re- 
flecting seriously upon his state. Happy 
if that virtuous impression were not of 
ijiomentafy continuance, but retained its 
influence amidst the succeeding cares and 
pleasures of the world ! To the good old 
Patriar<ih mentioned in the text, wd hate 
reason to believe that such impressions 
were habitual. The questitui put to him 
by the Egyptian monarch produced^ in hai 
answer, such l^eflections as wore ndturaifcir 
itijted to his time cf life. lAndJiicobjaid 
imto Pharaoh, the dcysi pfdhB)yean qfmy.pH-* 
gtimage qre nil hxmdred and thnty ytariz 
fm and eal hcast th^dd%fs of the yetir9 ofmy^ 
life beenj and hxtoenot attained lento the dc 
$f the years xfftke.^4 of my fathers, in 
§a^ qf their filgrinia^. But the peculiar 
<^eiiinstatices 6f the patriarch, or the numr- 

her 
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bet 6f hi» years, are not to be the subject sermon 
of dur pt^esent consideration. My purpose . "^' . 
is to shew hour we should be affected; in 
every period of human hfe, by reflectiod 
upon our age^ whether we be young ot 
advanced in years ; in order that the question 
How old art thou ? may never be put to any 
of us without some good effect. There arc 
three different portions of our life which such 
a question naturally calls to view ; that pajl^ 
df it which is past ; that which is now pre- 
Btnli and that to which we fondly look for^ 
ward, as future. Let us consider in what 
manner we ought to be affected by attending 
to each of these. 

I. Let us review that part of our time 
which is past* A€Cording to the progress 
which we have made in the journey of lil5^ 
the field which past years present to our 
review will be more or less extensive. But 
%^ every one they will be found to afford 
sufficient matter of humihation and regi^ 
For where is the person who, having acted 
for any time in the world, remembers tic* 
fidatty mtors and many follies in his past 
behaviour P Who dares to say^ that he has 

improved^ 
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sjB^MON improved^ as he might have done, the va* 
^' ^ nous advantages which were afforded him ; 
and that he recalls nothing for which he 
lias reason either to grieve or to blush P 
When we recollect the several stages of life 
through which we have passed; the sue- 
xjessive occupations in which we have been 
engaged, the designs we have formed, and 
ihe hopes and fears which alternately have 
£lled.our breast; how barren for most 
part is. the remembrance; and how few 
traces of any > thing valuable or important 
temain! .Like characters drawn on the 
Ifaiid,^ which the next wave washes totally 
away ; so one trivial succession of events has 
effaced the memory of the preceding ; and 
though we have seined all along to ^ be 
' ^usy, yet for much of what we have acted, 
cWte- are neither wiser nor better than if sucii 
actions had never been. Hence let the re*- 
iarospect of what is past produce, as it? 
£rsteffect, humiliation in our own eyes, aad 
abasement before God, Much do human 
inride and self-complacency require some 
correction ; . and that correction » is never 
Jbiore . effectually: administei^, . than by an 
iiopaiti&l and.serious review of fbrm^ life. 
^by/Oif{nu 6 Bui 
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- Btlt^thmigh past'time.be gone^; wenare miiii^ 

Hot tD>«btisider it a» iriisdeemablyi .loift.; * To , ;^' 

H'^wt^'pttAtSihle ^urpoie it may; yet be ofr 

pKedvif'Welayhokilicifiitwhileitreniadns itt 

retflembraince^ ^nid oblige it to contribute to 

liitiire i improreknent* ^ If ^yoa have gained 

nothing * ki6re by the . y eani) ithat are paat^ 

you' havbat least gained > experience; and 

experiefice ^ ia 4he mother of* wisdojo^i - /15oU 

bave s^ cihe Klreak: parts of yonr charatcten^ 

and fliay>h8Veidi8coTered.ihe chief sipiii^eeB 

0f yonvidiscotiduct^' Tb' dicse l^t ^uraV 

teiitioii be directed.} km cthese^ let tiie;pcopfr 

gtiatdn tib^set. If /yon hav« Ivifldd iti^g^ 

t«Bclvefto Orifle no;iibbi»i) > If ydturlpessioas 

faave-oflpri^'i betrayed 'ilpd>idegradddf:;f!oa^ 

study hpWi'they 4nay *i)ifc jupt^tid/fiatiiVAi 

tinxiw ibettehidiscipline; i * JJimrti^ at l&e fswafe 

tinier Jiieti^prtDrtrast pFesumptjOonslyitai joHit 

t>wii wisdoiB. -: Humbly; applyi toi.the Am^ 

thor of *ydur 'being,! add beseech his; igmcc 

ik^ guide Jjwu safely through those shj^p^^ 

and dangerous paths, ;iiic which. oi&fiiesiiaMr 

Ink shown that you . are so ctady tO}(dn^ Mifl 

Vb&iLii '/.t ,. . . :;x:JoJuz 

^ {li renewing past life>^ it c^nnoiijud 

i9eew^» tlMt miw things^ now appew ttf 

»i>.i \ inconsider- 
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URMOM scenes of youths the objects on^hichour 
. "; . aflfections had been; early placed, the cmn-* 
panions and friends with whorai we had 
spent many happy days, even the places 
fehd the occupations to which we have been 
long. accustomed, but to which we have 
BOW. i bidden farewell, can. hardly ever: be 
recalled, without, softening,.' nor rsoniQtimea 
without piercing 4iie heart; Such sensations j 
to owhichrfew, if any, of tny/heardrs are 
wholly ) strangeihs^' l > noiw m^ntion^ ^ ias af<^ 
fording : a strong proof of that . vanity x>£ 
therhuibaii state, which is sti often.^fepDe^ 
sfiDted in thet . saci^ ? wriliikgfiti ;i4iul'. vain 
indeed'uniftt tfaat.*fitiite ^be, nrlmAiiriiddesiaf 

soeifegt' iBtit^ iati tiie same. ti|nt^ ^itboiighia 
be very proper that such meditatiaiBSDfifebuM 
sometirnes entei^^tbe minder g^^et^Dn thedi I 
^dvoseiBot the^ gailtlelandiiteiiddr) heajft^to 
dav«tiiti»>'j£>]ig/riiTh&^ ^urbdMOe 

aiifrvatiesscpnelanksbQly ;:^to dejeoty. witboui 
biJHgiii^cmMch :inipruveQabnt<;>[tb/ thkjrait 
liiei^ldotii wkfebdircady bangs JO»]erjhnntt« 
U£s^i without furni8faDing:ipppji0rtionable..aiSi-' 
ii£Slanceteiyiri9ie;.i:'i(^}M^ U'oitx -.;; ' Mf. : 

i.ji:oj . Let 
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Let me advise you rather to recall to view sermon 
such parts of former conduct, if any suqh "^• 
there be, as afford in tlie remembrance a 
rational satisfaction.. And what parts of 
conduct are these ? Are they the pursuits 
of sensual pleasure, the riots of jolhty, or 
the displays of show and vanity ? No : I 
appeal to your hearts, my friends, if what 
you recollect with most pleasure be not the 
innocent, the virtuous, the honourable parts 
of your past life ; when you were employed 
in cuhivating your minds, and improving 
them with useful knowledge ; when, by 
regular apphcation and persevering laboqr 
you were laying the foundation of future 
reputation and advimcemcnt ; when you 
were occupied in discharging with fidelity 
the duties of your station, aijd acquiring 
the esteem of the worthy and the good ; 
when, in some trying situation, you were 
enabled to act your part with firmness 
and. honour; or ha^ seized the happy 
opportunity of assistiiig the deserving, of 
irelieving the distressed, and bringing down 
upon your heads the blessings of those that 
were ready to perish. — These, these are the 
parts of former life which are recalled with 
i^OL. III. E mosr 
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SERMON most satisfaction ! On them^ alone, no hea- 
. ^°; . viness of heart attends. You enjoy them as 
a treasure which is now stored up, and put 
beyond all danger of being lost. ' These 
cheer the hours of sadness, lighten the 
burden of old age, and, through the morti- 
fying remembrance of much of the past, 
dart a ray of light and joy i — From the re- 
view of these, and the comparison of them 
with the deceitful pleasures of sin, let us 
learn how to form our estimate of happiness. 
Let us learn what is true, what is false, in 
human pleasures; and from experience of 
the past, judge of the quarter to which we 
must in future turn, if we would lay a foun- 
dation for permanent satisfaction. After 
having thus reviewed the former years of oitf 
life, let us consider, 

II. What attention is due to that period 
of age in which we are at present placed. 
Here lies the immediate and principal ob- 
ject of our concern: For, the recollection 
cif the past is only as far of moment as it 
acts upon the present. The past, to us 
now, is little; the future, as yet, is no- 
things Between these two great gulphs of 

time 
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time 6ub9i8t9 th$ poreaent, as an ii^thmu^ of «sbmoih 
hridge, Along which we are all passing. ™- 
With faa#ty ajid inconaiderate steps lei us 
not pajBs QJkmg it ; but remember well, how 
much depends upon Qur holding a steady 
iand properly conducted course. Whatso- 
ever tkklf hand Jhideth ff> doy do it nomwkh 
all thy might ; for now is the accepted time i 
mm is the day of salvation. Many directions 
might be given for the wise and religious 
improvement of the pre3en): ; a few of which 
only I shall hint. 

Let us begin with excluding those super* 
fluowi avocations which unprofitably con- 
sume it. Life is short; much that is of 
real importance remains to be done. If we 
suffer the present time to be wasted either 
in absolute idleness or in frivolous em- 
ploymentSy it will hereafter call for ven- 
geance against us. Removing, therefore, 
what is merely superfluous, let us bethink 
ourselires of what is most material to be 
attended to at present : As, first and chief, 
the great work of our salvation ; the dis- 
charge of the religious duties which we 
owe to God our Creator, and to Christ ow 
Redeemer. God wajiteth as yet to.be gra- 

e:^ cious : 
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SERMON dom ; whether he will wait longer, none of 
" ^•_ , . us can telL Now, therefore, seek the Lord, 
while he may hefcfumd^ call upon him wJdle he 
is near^ Our spiritual interests will be 
best promoted by regular performance of 
all the duties of ordinary life. Let these^ 
therefore, occupy a great share of the pre- 
sent hour. Whatever our age, our charac- 
ter, our profession, or station in the world, 
requires us to do, in that let each revolving 
day find us busy. Never delay till to-mor- 
row, what reason and conscience tell you 
ought to be performed to-day. To-morrow 
is notyour's; and though you shoultt live 
to enjoy it, you must not overload it with 
a burden not its own.^ Sufficient/or the day 
mill prove the duty thereof. * ' 

The observance of order and method. is 
of high consequence for the improvement 
of present time. He, who performs every 
employment in its due place and season, 
suffers no part of time to escape withput 
profit. He multiplies his days ; for .he 
lives much in little space. Whereas he who 
neglects order in the arrangement of bin 
occupations, is always losing the present in 
returning upon the past, and trying, in 

12 vain* 
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vain, to recover it when gone.— Let me sermon 
advise you frequently to make the present 
employment of time an object of thought* 
Ask yourselves, about what are you now 
buiied? What is the ultimate scope of 
your present pursuits and cares ? Can you 
justify them to yourselves? Are they likely 
to produce any thing that will survive 
the moment, and bring forth some fruit 
for futurity ? He, who can give no satis- 
factory answer to such questions as these, 
has reason to suspect that his employment 
of the present is not tending either to his 
advantage or his honour. — ^ — Finally, let 
me admonish you that, while you study 
to improve, you should endeavour also to 
enjoy the present hour. Let it not be dis* 
turbed with groundless discontents, or .poi*- 
soned with foolish anxieties about what^ is 
to come ; but look up to heaven, and acr 
knowledge, with a grateful heart, the actu^ 
blessings you enjoy. If you must admit, 
that you are now in, health, peace, and 
safety, without any particular or uncom- 
mon evils to afHict your condition ; what 
more can you reasonably look for in this 
vain and uncertain world ? How little can 

E 3 the 
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taemm the greatest prosperity add to such a state! 

,^^f... Will any future situation ever make you 
happy, if now, with so few causes of grief, 
you imagine yourselves miserable ? Tke 
evil lies in the state of your mind, not in 
your condition of fortune ; and by no alter- 
ation of circumstances is likely to be re- 
medied. Let Us how, 

III. Consider with what dispositions 
we ought to look forward to those years of 
our life ' that may yet be to come. Merdy 
to Idok forward to them, is what rec[uires 
no aArttoftitioti. Futurity is the great ob- 
ject ' ori ^hich the imaginations of men are 
employed ; for the sake of which the past 
is forgotleni, and the present too oft^n neg- 
lected. ' All time is in a mahiter 8#aHowe4 
up' fey it. On' futurity tnen build their 
desigfts; on' ftlturity' they rest their hopes ; 
Afwl^tiidtigh liot happy at tlie present, they 
ali^iys ifeckon on* becbmihg so at' somte 
Wlbse^iient period of their lives. This pro^ 
pfeflSity to look forward was, fof wisepur^ 
posfes, implanted in llie human breast. It 
Setvdi to-give propfet occupation to the active 
*po*r^rt tof the mittd, and' to qliicfcen all ite 

exertions. 
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exertions. But it is too often immoderately sebmon 
indulged and grossly abused. The curi- . ^ 
osity which sometimes prompts persons to 
inquire by unlawful methods into what 
is to come, is equally foolish and sinful. 
Let us restrain all desire of penetrating far- 
ther than is allowed us into that dark and 
unknown region. Futurity belongs to God ; 
and happy for us is that mysterious veil, 
with which his wisdom has covered it. 
Were it in our power to lift up the veil, 
9nd to behold what it conceals, many and 
many a thorn we should plant in our 
breasts. The proper and rational conduct 
of men with regard to futurity is regulated 
by two considerations : First, that muoh 
of what it contains, must rieniain to .us 
absolutely unknown ; next, that there are 
also some events in which it may. be cer- 
tainly known and foreseen. 

First, much of futurity is, and must, be, 
entirely unknown to us. When we specu- 
late about the continuance of our life, and 
the events which are to fill it, we behold .a 
river which is always flowing; but which 
soon escapes out of our sight, and is cover- 
ed with mists and darkness. Some of its 

E 4 windings 
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SERMON windings we may endeavour tx) trace ; but 
^"- it is only for a very short way that we 
are able to pursue them. In endless con- 
jeetures we quickly find ourselves bewil- 
dered ; and often, the next event that 
happens, baffles all the reasonings we had 
formed concerning the succession of events. 
The consequence which follows from this 
is, that all the anxiety about futurity, which 
passes the bounds of reasonable precaution, 
is unprofitable and vain^ Certain measures 
are indeed necessary to be taken for our 
safety. We are not to rush forward in- 
considerate and headlong. We must make^ 
as far as we are able, provision for future 
welfare ; and guard against dangers which 
apparently threaten. But having done this, 
tre must stop ; and leave the rest to him 
who disposeth of futurity at his will. He 
who sitteth in the Jieavens laughs at the 
wisdom and the plans of worldly men. 
Wherefore boast not thyself of to-^morrow ; 
for tfiou hiowest not what a day may bring 
forth. For the same reason, despair not of 
to^mon'ow; for it may bring forth good 
as well as evil. Vex not yourselves with 
imaginary fears* The impending black 

cloud) 
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cloud, to which you look up with so much sebmom 
dread, may pass by harmless ; or though it ^ "^' 
should discharge the storm, yet before it 
breaks, you may be lodged in that lowly 
mansion which no storms ever touch. 

In the next place, there are in futurity 
some events which may be certainly fore- 
seen by us, through all its darkness. First, 
it may be confidently predicted, that nd 
situation into which it will bring us, shall 
ever answer fully to our hopes, or confer 
perfect happiness. This is certain as if 
we already saw it, that life, in its future 
periods, will continue to be what it has 
heretofore teen ; that it will be a mixed 
and varied state; a chequered scene of 
pleasures and pains, of fugitive joys and 
transient griefs, succeeding in a round to 
one another. Whether we look forward to 
the years of youth, , or to those of manhood 
and advanced life, 'it is all the same. The 
world will be to us what it has been to gene- 
rations past. Set out, therefore, on what 
rema^ins of your journey uftder this persua- 
sioiJ^^^According to' this measure, estimate 
your future pleastfl^ ; anji calculate yoifr 
future gains. , Carry >1 way sialong with you 

a modest 
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a modest and a temperate mind. Let not 
your expectations from the years that are to 
come risetoohigh ; and your disappointments 
will be fewer, and more easily supported. 

Farther ; this may be reckoned upon as 
certain, that, in every future situation of life, 
a good conscience, a well-ordered mind, and 
a humble trust in the &vour of Heaven, 
will prove the essential ingredients of your 
happiness. In reflecting upon the past, you 
have found this to hold. Assure your- 
selves that in fiiture, the case will be the 
same. The principal correctives oi human 
yanity and distress must be sought for in 
jreligLon and virtue. Entering on paths 
which to you are new and unknown, place 
yourjiah^s under the conduct of a divine 
guid^i'at)MFQllow the greit Shepherd of Israel j 
.who, amjidst the turmoil of this world, 
leads. his flocjs:, into green pastures and hy the 
still waiers^^ As you advance in life, study 
to improve both in good principles and in 
goo4 practice. You will be enabled to 
look to futurity without fear, if, whatever 
it brings, it shall find you regularly employ- 
..^ mdojmgjmtly^ loving mercy ^ and walking 
hufnl^mth tlie Lord your God. 

Lastlv, 
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Lastly; Whatever other things may be sermon 
dubious in futurity, two great events are ^'^ . ^ 
undoubtedly certain, death attd judgment. 
These, we all know, are to terminate the 
whole course of time ; and we know them . 
to be no* only certain, but to be approach- 
ing nearer t6 us, in consequence of every 
day that passes over "Our heads. To these, 
therefore, let us look forward, not with ther 
dread of children, but with that manly se- 
riousness which belongs to men and Chris- 
tians. Let us not avert our view from 
them, as if we could place them at some 
greater distance by excluding them from 
our thoughts. This indeed is the refuge of 
too many; but it is tlie refuge of fools, 
who aggravate thereby the terrors tliey must 
encounter. For he that comethj shM conttf 
and zdll not tarry. To his coming, lei m 
look with a steady eye ; and as life advances 
through its progressive stages, prepare for 
its close, and for appearing before Him 
who made us. 

Thus I have endeavoured to point out 

the reflections proper to be made, when the 

question is put to any of us, Hfm old art 

6 thou ? 
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^ggmott thmi? I have shewn with what eye we should 
review the past years of our life ; in wha^ 
light Ave should consider the present ; anc^ 
with what dispositions .look forward to th^ 
future : In order that such a question may 
(ilways leave some serious impression behind 
it; and may dispose us so to number the 
years of our life, that we may apply otur 
hearts mito wisdom. 



,.{t 
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SERMON IV. 



On the Duties belonging to Middle 
Age. 



1 Corinthians, xiii. 11. 

— — W^en I became a man^ I piU awat) 
childish things. 

yO every things says the wise man, there sermon 
15 a season; and a time to every purpose ._^ L. . 
under heaven^. As there are duties which 
belong to particular situations of fortune, 
so there are duties also which result from 
particular periods of human life. In every 
period of it, indeed, that comprehensive 
rule takes place, Fear. God and keep Ms 
commandments ; for this is the whole duty of 
man-f. Piety to God, and charity to men, 

* Ecdes^iii. i. f Ecdes.xii. 15. 

are 
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SERMON are incumbent upon persons of every age, 
.^ ^, as soon as they can think and act. Yet these 
virtues, in different stages of hfe, assume 
different forms ; and when they appear in 
that form which is most suited to our age, 
thejy appear with peculiar gracefulness; 
they give propriety to conduct, and add 
dignity to character. In former discourses 
I have treated of the virtues which adorn 
youth, and of the duties which especially 
belong to old age *. The circle of those 
duties which respect middle age is indeed 
much larger. As that is the busy period 
in the life of man, it include* in «fiectlire 
whole ' compass of religion, and therefore 
cannot have its peculiar character so de- 
finitely marked and ascertained. At tke 
same time, during those years whierein one 
is sensible that he has advanced beyond 
the confines of youth, but has not yet 
passed into the region of old age, there are 
sevieral things Which reflection on that 
portion of human life suggests, or at least 
ought to suggest, to the mind. Inconsi- 
derate must he "be, who, in his gradual 

* See vol. i. Sernioni ii. and 12. 

progress 
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progress throughout middle age^ pauses, not^ mmm 
at times, to think how far he ii now r&- J^ 
ceding from youth; how near he draws 
to ihe borders of declining age ; what part 
it is now incumbent on him to act ; what ' 
duties both God and the world have a title 
to expect from him. To these I am at 
present to call your attention ; as what 
materially concern the greatest part of those 
who are now my hearers. 

I. I BEGIN with observing, that the first 
duty of those who are become men is, as 
the text expresses it, to put away childish 
things. The season of youthful levities, 
follies, and passions, is now over. These 
have had their reign ; a reign, perhaps too 
long; and to which a termination is cer- 
tainly proper at last. Much indulgence is 
due to youth. Many things admit of ex- 
cuse then, which afterwards become m^^ 
pardonable. Some things may even be 
graceful in youth, which, if not ofiminaj, 
are at least ridiculous in persons of n>a*- 
tixter years. It is a great trial of wisdown, 
to make our retreat from youth with pro- 
priety; to assume the character of man- 
hood, 
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SERMON hood^ without exposing ourselves to re-*^ 
^1^ . proach, by an unseasonable remainder of 
juvenility on the one hand, or by precise 
and disgusting formality on the other. 
Nature has placed certain boundaries, by 
which she discriminates the pleasures, ac- 
tions, and employments that are suited to 
the different stages of human life. It be- 
comes us neither to overleap those boun- 
daries by a transition too hasty and violent; 
nor to hover too long on one side of the 
limit, when nature calls us to pass over to 
the other. 

There are particularly two things in . 
which middle age should preserve its dis- 
tinction and separation from youth; these 
are levities of behaviour and intemperate 
indulgence of pleasure. The gay spirits of 
the young often prompt an inconsiderate 
degree of levity, sometimes amusing, some- 
tin;ies offensive ; but for which, though be- 
traying them occasionally into serious dan- 
gers, their want of experience may plead 
excuse. A more composed and manly be- 
haviour is expected in riper years. The 
affectation of youthful vanities degrades 
the dignity of manhood ; even renders its 

manners 
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manners less agreeable ; and by auktrard 
attempts to please, produces contempt 
Cheerfulness is becoming in every age. 
But the proper cheerfiilness of a man is as 
different from the levity of the boy, as the 
flight of the eagle is from the fluttering of 
a sparrow in the air; 

As all unseasonable returns to the levity 
of youth ought to be laid aside, — an admo- 
nition which equally belongs to both the 
^exes, — still more are we to guard against 
those intemperate indulgences of pleasure, 
to which the young are unhappily prone. 
Prom those we cannot too soon retreat. 
They open the path to ruin, in every period 
of our days. As long, however, as these 
excesses are confined to the first stage of 
life, hope is left, that when this fever of the 
spirits shall abate, sobriety may gain the 
ascendant, and wiser counsels have power 
to influence conduct. But after the season 
of youth is past, if its intemperate spirit 
remain ; if, instead of listening to the calls 
of honour, and bending attention to the 
cares and the business of men, the same 
course of idleness and sensuality continue 
to be pursued, the case becomes more 

V0fc- III. F desperate. 
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SERMON desperate. A sad presumption arises, that 
^ • long immaturity is to prevail ; and that the 
pleasures and passions of the youth are 
to sink andoverwhelm the man. Difficult, 
I confess, it may prove to overcome the 
attachments which youthful habits had for 
a long while been forming. Hard, at the 
beginning is the task, to impose on our 
conduct restraints which are altogether un- 
accustomed and new. But this is a trial 
which every one must undergo, in enter- 
ing on new scenes of action, and new pe- 
riods of life. Let those who are in this 
situation bethink themselves that all is now 
at stake. Their character and honour, their 
future fortune and success in the world, de- 
pend, in a great measure, on the steps they: 
take, when first they appear on the stage 
of active life. The world then looks to 
them with an observing eye. It studies their 
behaviour ; and interprets all their motions, 
as presages of the line of future conduct 
which they mean to hold. Now, there- 
fore, put away childish things ; dismiss your 
former trifling amusements, and youthfu 
pleasures ; blast not the hopes which your 
friends are willing to conceive of you. 

Higher 
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Higher occupations, more serious car^s, sjsxmn 
await you. Turn your mind to the steady t ^Ji 
and vigorous discharge of the part you a^re 
called to act. This leads me, 

II. To point out the particular duties 
which open to those who are in the middle 
period of life. They are now come for- 
ward to that field of action where they are 
to mix in all the stir and bustle of the 
world; where all the human powers are 
brought forth into full exercise ; where alt 
that is conceived to be important in human 
afiairs is incessantly going on around them. 
The time of youth was the preparation 
for future action. In old age our active 
part is supposed to be finished, and rest is 
permitted. Middle age is the season when 
we are expected to display the fruits which 
education had prepared and ripened. In 
this world, all of us were formed to be 
assistants to one another. The wants of 
society call for every man^s labour, and 
require various departments to be filled up. 
They require that some be appointed to 
rule, and others to obey ; some to defend 
the society from danger, others, to main-' 

F 2 tain 
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KEMON the middle age of man. Though the part 

—/-_' we have to iEict may be confined within a 

humble line, yet if it be honourably acted, 

cit will be always found to carry its own 

^reward. 

-In fine, industry, in all its virtuous 
cferms, ought to inspirit and invigorate 
Irianhood. This will add to it both satis--* 
> %6Uon and dignity j will make the current 
^f our yiears, as they roll, flow along in a 
clear and equable stream, without the pu- 
trid stagnation of sloth and idleness. Idle- 
ness is the great corrupter of youth ; and 
the bane and dishonour of middle age* 
He who, in the prime of life, finds time to 
hang heavy on his hands, may with much 
reason suspect, that he has not consulted 
(4e* duties which the consideration of his 
age imposed! ' upon him ; assuredly he has 
not consulted his own happiness. But, 
Amidst all the bustle of the worlds let us 
not forget^ 

III. T^O'guard with vigilance against the 
peculiar dangers which attend the period 
of middle life. It is much to be regretted, 
that in the present state of things there is 
- - 1 no 
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no period of man^s age in which his ,virtue sermon 
is not exposed to perils. Pleasure lays its ^ ;- _- 
snares for youth ; and after the season of 
youthful follies is past, other temptations^ 
no less formidable to virtue, presently arisey^ 
The love of pleasure is succeeded by the 
passion for interest. In this passion the 
whole mind is too often absorbed ; and the 
change thereby induced on the character 
is of no amiable kind. Amidst the excesses 
of youth virtuous affections often remain^ 
The attachments of friendship, the* love erf 
honour, and the warmth of sensibility, givjs 
a degree of lustre to the character, and 
cover many a failing. But interest^ when it 
is become the ruling principle, both debases 
the^mind and hardens the heart. It deadens 
the feeling of every thing that is sublime or 
refined. It contracts the affections withiA 
a narrow circle ; and extinguishes all thcw^ 
sparks of generosity and tenderness which 
once glowed in the breast. 

In proportion as worldly pursuits mut 
tiply and competitions rise, ambition, jea- 
lousy, and envy, combine with interest tp 
•excite bad passions, and to incrfease- tte 
corruption of the heart. At first, p^haps, 

F 4 it 
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SEitMON it was a man's intention to advance bimsdf 
, ^y* . in the world by none but iair and laudable 
ittethods. He retained for some time an 
aversion to whatever appeared dishonour-* 
able. But here, he is encountered by the 
violence of an enemy. There, he is sup- 
planted by the address of a rival. The pride 
of a superior insults him. The ingratitude 
df a friend provokes him. Animosities 
fuflle his temper. Suspicions poison his 
mind. He finds, or imagines that he finds, 
the artfiil and designing surrounding him 
dn every hand. He views corruption and 
iniquity prevailing ; *the modest neglected ; 
the forward and the prafty rising to dis- 
tinction. Too easily, from the example of 
Others, he learns that mystery of vice, called 
the way of the world. What he has 
learned he fancies necessary to practise for 
iiid own defence; and of course assumes 
that Supple and versatile character j which 
he observes to be frequent, and which often 
has appeared to him successful. 

To these, and many more dangers of the 
tkrkt kind, is the man exposed who is de^y 
ti&gaged in active Hfe. No small degree 
of firmness in religkms principle, and of 

constancy 
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constancy in virtue, is requisite, in order to sebmok 
prevent his being assimilated to the spirit of t ^^^ . 
the world, and carried away by the mulii^ 
iude qf' evil doers. Let him therefore call 
to mind those principles which ought to 
fortify him against such temptations to vice. 
Let him often recollect that, whatever his 
station in life may be, he is a man ; he is 
a Christian. These are tjhe chief characters 
which he has to support; characters supe^ 
rior far, if they be supported with dignity, 
to any of the titles with which courts can 
decorate him ; superior to all that can be 
acquired in the strife of a busy world. Let 
him think that though it may be desire-^ 
able to increase his opulence, or toadvaaoe 
his rank, yet what he ought to hold much 
more sacred is, to maintain his integrity ^aul 
honour. If these . be forfeited, w^lbh; or 
station will have few charms left v They 
will not be able to protect him long from 
sinking into contempt in the eye of an ob- 
serving world. Even to his ;own ey^ Ijte 

will at last appear base and wretched. 

Let not ,tl^e affairs of the world entirely 
ingross his time and thoughts. From, that 
contagious air which «bei breathes. i(x the 

midst 
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SERMON midst of il, let him sometimes retreat into 
^* the salutary shade consecrated to devotion 
and to wisdom. There conversing seriously 
with his own soul^ and looking up to 
the Father of spirits, let him study to calm 
those unquiet passions, and to rectify those 
intemal disorders, which intercourse with 
the world had excited and increased. In 
order to render this medicine of the mind 
more effectual, it will be highly proper, 

IV. That, as we advance in the course 
of yearsj we often attend to the lapse of 
time and life, and to the revolutions which 
these are ever effecting. In this medit- 
ation,' one of the first reflections which 
should occur is, how much we owe to that* 
'Gk)d who hath hitherto helped us ; who, 
hbtli' brought us on so far in life; hath 
guided us through the slippery paths of 
youth, and now enables us to flourish in 
the strength of manhood. Look back, my 
friends, to those who started along with 
yourselves' in the race of life. Think 
how many of them have fallen around 
you. Observe how many blank spaces 
you can number in the catalogue of those 

who 
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who were once your companions. If in sermo!* 
the midst of so much devastation, you ^' 
have been preserved and blessed ; consider 
seriously what returns you owe to the 
goodness of Heaven. Inquire whether 
your conduct has corresponded to these 
obligations; whether in public, and in 
private, you have honoured, as became 
you, the God of your fathers ; and whe- 
ther, amidst the unknown occurrences that 
are yet before you, you have ground to hopie 
for the continued protection of the Al- 
mighty. 

Bring to mind the various revolutions 
which you have beheld in human affairs, 
'Since you became tictors on this busy 
theatre. Reflect on the changes which have, 
tak^i place dn men and mourners, in opi- 
nions and customs, in private fortunes, and 
in publict conduct. By the observations 
you have made on these, and the experi- 
ence you have gained, have you improved 
proportionably in wisdom ? Have ' the 
changes of- the world which you have wit- 
ncssed,loosened all unreasonable attachment 
to it? Have they taught you this great 
iesson, that, while thtfasMm of the world is 

ever 
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wsmofi ever passing awoy^ only in God and in vir- 
tue stability is to be found ? Of great use, 
amidst the whirl of the world, are such 
pauses as these In life ; such resting-places 
of thought and reflection ; whence we can 
calmly and deliberately look back on the 
past> and anticipate the future. 

To the future we are often casting an 
^ger eye, and fondly storing it> in our 
imagination, with many a pleasing scene. 
But if we would look to it, like wise mea, 
let it be under the persuasion that it is 
nearly to resemble the past, in bringing 
forward a mixture of altCTnate hopes and 
Jfears, of griefs and joy. In order lo be 
prepared for whatever it may brixig, let us 
cultivate that manly fortitude of mind, 
which, supported by a pious trust in God, 
will^enable. us to encoimter properly the 
vicissitudes of our state. No quality is 
more necessary than this, to them who ujpe 
passing through that stormy season of life 
of which we . now treat. Softness and ef- 
feminacy kt them l^ave to the young and 
unexperienced, who ai:e amusing thenisdves 
with florid prospects of blisp. But to those 
who. are now engaged in the middle of 

their 
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their course, who are supposed to be well smuoH 
acquainted with the world, and to know ^ ^' 
that they have to struggle in it with va- 
rious hardships ; firmness, vigour, and re- 
solution, are dispositions more suitable- 
They must buckle on well this armour of 
the mind, if they would issiie forth into 
the contest with any prospect of success. — 
While we thus study to correct the er- 
rors, and to provide against the dangers, 
which are peculiar to this stage of life, let 
us also, 

V. Lay foundation for comfort in old 
age. That is a period which all expect and 
hope to see ; and to which, amidst the toils 
of the world, men sometimes look for- 
ward, not without satisfaction, as to the 
period of retreat and rest. But let them not 
deceive themselves. A joyless and dreary 
season it will prove if they arrive at it with 
an unimproved or corrupted mind. For 
old age, as for every other thing, a certain 
preparation is requisite ; and that prepar- 
ation consists chiefly in three particulars ; in 
the acquisition of knowledge, of frienda, 
of virtue. There is an acquisition of an- 

11 other * 
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sgRMov other kind, of which it is altogether needless 
^' for me to give any recommendation, that of 
riches. But though this, by many, will be 
esteemed a more material acquisition than 
all the three I have named, it may be confi- 
dently pronounced, that without these other 
requisites, all the wealth we can lay up in 
store will prove insufficient for making our 
latter days pass smoothly away. 

First, he who wishes to render his old 
age comfortable, should study betimes to 
enlarge and improve his mind ; and by 
thought and inquiry, by reading and re- 
flecting, to acquire a taste for useful know- 
ledge. This will provide for him a great 
and noble entertainment, when other en- 
tertainments leave him. If he bring into 
the soUtary retreat of age, a vacant, unin- 
formed mind, where no knowledge dawns, 
where no ideas rise, which has nothing to 
feed upon within itself, many a heavy and 
comfortless day he must necessarily pass« 
Next, When a man. declines into the vale 
of years, he depends more on the aid of 
his friends, than in any other period of his 
life; Then is the time, when he would 
especially wish to find himself surrounded 

^ by 
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by some who love and respect him ; who sermon. 
will bear with his infirmities, relieve him ^^* 
of his labours, and cheer him with their 
society^ Let him therefore, now in the 
summer of his Days, while yet active and 
flourishing, by acts of seasonable kindness 
and beneficence, ensure that love, and by 
upright and honourable conduct lay found- 
ation for that respect, which in old age 
he would wish to enjoy. — In the last place, 
Let him consider a good conscience, peace 
with God, and the hope of heaven, as the 
most effectual consolations he can possess, 
when the eoil days shall come^ wherein, other- 
wise, he is likely to find little pleasure. 
It is not merely by transient acts of devo- 
tion that such consolations are to be pro- 
vided. The regular tenor of a virtuous and 
pious life, spent in the faithful discharge of 
all the duties of our station, will prove the 
best preparation for old age, for death, and 
for immortality- 

. Among the measures thus taken for the 
latter scenes of life. Jet me admonish every 
cme not to forget to put his worldly affairs. 
in order in due time. This is a duty 

which 
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which he owes to his character, to his fk- 
miiy, or to tliose, whoever they be, that 
are to succeed him ; but a duty too often 
unwisely delayed, from a childish aversion 
to entertain any thoughts of quitting the 
world. Let him not ti*ust much to what 
he will do in his old age. Sufficient for 
that day, if he shall live to see it, will be 
the burden thereof. It has been remarked, 
that as men advance in years, they care 
less to think of death. Perhaps it occurs 
oftener to tl^ thoughts of the young 
than of the old. Fed^leness of spirit ren- 
ders melancholy ideas more oppressive; 
and after having been so long accustomed 
and inured to the world, men bear worae 
with any thing which reminds them that 
they must soon part with it.— However, 
as to part with it is the doom of all, let us 
take measures betimes for going off the 
stage, when it shall be our turn to with- 
draw, with decency and propriety ; leaving 
nothing unfulfilled which it is expedient 
to have done before we die. To live king, 
ought not to be our favourite wish, so 
tnudi as to live well. By continuing too 
]OBg on earth, we might only live to wit^ 

ness 
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ness a great number of melancholy scenes, sermon 
and to expose oui^ves to a wider compass . ^* 
of human woe. H6 who has served his 
gaieration faithildSiy tvi the^w^rid, has duly 
honoured God, and been beneficent and 
useful to mankind ; heiwho in his life has 
been respected and beloved ; whose death 
is accompanied witih^^ie sincere regret of 
all who knew him, and whose memory is 
honoured ; that man has sufficiently fulfilled 
his course, Whether it was appointed by Pro- 
vidence to be long or short. For honmrable 
age is not that which^standeth in length of 
iime^nor that which is measured hy number of 
yearn ;:,iiUtdsdom is ihe grey hair tOinain^ 
SftAm unspotted life i^ndd age*. ' 
\ :u: r ) !: ' *.: "> •.• .■:', i " •■■• ■ > lI 
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-= — ^Mhit goeth to Jiis 7qkg home," d^'^ie 
z.^^^" ^' m^ aJbilfut the stre0. '' " ' 

m% M^ sight ^hich iticessaiitiy ^pm- 
sents itself V Our, ^esajresp smilob 
accustomed to it, that it hardly makes any 
impression. ThWfi^&tit' every season of 
the year, and during the course of almost 
every day, the funerals which pass along 
the streets shew us man going to his long 
home. Were death a rare and uncommon 
object ; were it only once in the coiu'se of 
a man's life, that he bdheld one of his fel- 
low-creatures carried to the grave, a solemn 
awe would fill him ; he would stop short in 
the midst of his pleasures ; he would even 

^ be 



Yet,^^railiar as dedtH is ildtv^ b&boitie, it 
is Tmdbubtedly fit that by an event of so 
im^rtant a nature, s6ni6 impres^on' should 
bie'tdadeupon oui- iniftds. It ott^ht not to 
pass bv^r, as one oif those common iticidbnt} 
whicii' kre bdidd withotit eoncem; ' and 
awaken no reflection. There ane 'miaiiy 
things which the funerals of our f<^pW'- 
crdiintes ifre calculated ti? tteich ; and hajipy 
ltV<^e%rthe ^y arid dissipated 
^dulcl^lifetfeti iriorefrjequdhtiy to the iilstruc^ 
tiq(i!iiS of 86'^wftd a moiiitot. In 'the cb^tieiti 
tiiy wlte inSiofhaid described, undei^' a variety 
oflinkg^-yaited'ttt the eastern btyle, the 

G z growing 
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be chiited with seci^ hbrror. S^ch impress 
sioft^i however • w<nild ptove iihiiiitmble to 
the nature of our'ptttttit state. ' 'Wli^ they 
becsune so strong as to render chteh unfit 
for the ordinary business of life^ they wotild 
in a great meastire defeat the intention of 
cruf being placed in this world. It ii' bettei^ 
otdered by the wisdom of Prbvid^ce; * thrfC 
they should be weakened by the freq'Aeiicy* 
of their rdetirrence ; and so tempered b^jr' 
thfe iriixtnre of other passions, als to al}6^ 
nstb'^o on freely in attlAg our jparts on 
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ffgami^ growing .infinnities of old age, until they 
y^ anive at th^ period wiiich concludes them 
all ; wheiip^f as he. be^fitifully expresses it, the 
mioer cord being iopsenedj and the golden bowl 
broken^ the pitcher being broken at the foun^ 
tain^ and the wheel at the cistern^ man goeth 
to his long home, and the, mourners go about the 
streets. In discoursing from these words, 
it is not my purpose, to treat, at present, 
of the instructions to be drawn from th€ 
prospect of our own death. I am to 
confine myself to the death of otl;iers ; to 
consider death as one of the most frequent 
and considerable events that happ^ in 
the course of human affairs ; and tq shew 
in what manner we ought to be affected, 
first, by, the. death of strangers, or indif^ 
ferent persons ; secondly, by the death of 
friends,;,, and thirdly, by the death of 
^nmieSf 

^X By the death qf indifferent persons, 
U*' any; can be call^ indifferent to whom 
we are so nearly allied as brethren by 
nature, and brethren in mortality. When 
3y:e observe the fuperals that pass along the 
streets, or when we walk along the mo* 

numents 
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Huments of death, the first thing that 
naturally strikes us, is the undistinguisMng 
blow, with which that comitaon enemy 
levels all. We bdiotd a great promiscuous 
multitude all carried to the same abode; 
all lodgol in the same dark and silent mail- 
sions. There, mingle persons of eveiy age 
and character, of every rank and condition 
in life; the young and the old, the poor 
and die rich, the gay and the -grave, the 
renowned and the ignoble. A few wedis 
ago, most of those whom we have stiaa 
cairied to the grave walked about as wetlo 
now *bn the earth ; enjoyed their friends, 
beheld the light of the sun, and were form- 
ing designs for future days. Perhaps, it is 
not loiDg since they were engaged in scenes 
of high festivity. For them, perhaps, the 
cheerful company assembled; and in the 
midst of the circle they shone with gay and 
pleasing vivacity. But now to them, all is 
finally closed. To them no more shall the 
seasons return, or the sun rise. No more 
shall they hear the voice of mirth or behold 
the face of man. They are swept from the 
imiverse as though they had never been. 
They are carried axMy^ as with the flood : the 
' • • G 3 zmd 
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$EEMON 9is^ has passed cfver them^ and they are 

. ^^ . ficone.. 

When we contemplate this desolatjoii of 
the human race ; this final termination of sq 
many hopes; this silence that now reigns 
among those who^ a little while ago^ were 
so.,l)U4y or so gay; who can avoid .being 
tpwpl^ed with sensations at QQce awftil and 
tca)4^?:Wbat heart but then warms witb 
the g^qw of htim^pity ? In whose eyt does 
not ^q t^r^ther* cm revolting (he &l;e of 
passing and short-lived man ? Such sensftp- 
tions are so congenial to human natutet that 
th(^y .9re attended with a certain kind of 
SOTJi^wful pleasure. £ven voluptuaries ^bem- 
selves sometimes indulge a taste for fun^ 
r^ melancholy. After the festive assembly 
i$ (dismissed, they choose to waik reticed in 
the shady grove, and to cont^npktte the ve^ 
nerabl^ s^>iilchrei| of their ancestors^ Thi^ 
mdancholy pleasure arisen f^om two 4iffer»- 
ent sentiments meeting at the same time ifii 
the breast ; a sympathetic sense of the sfaorft^ 
nes? and, vanity of life, and a pecsUasiofei 
that something exists after death ; ienti^ 
mentB ^hida Unite at the vieWj of the hdmie 
^f!P(4^^4 for qU livings A (omb, it had 

been 
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baa juttlj jsaiii, is a monum^dt situated on 
the cxnifines of both worlds. It, at once, 
presents to us the flermiuation of the mquie- 
tudes of life, and sets before us the^image 
of eternal rest. : Thtre^ in the elegant ex>- 
|>ressions of Job, the wicked cea$efrom trou^ 
htingi nnd there the weary be at rett. There 
the prisoners rest together; they liear not the 
ioaice of the oppressor. The small and the great 
4xrt there; aiid the servant is free from his 
master. It is very remarkable, that in all 
languages, and iamong all nations, death 
das: been described in a style of this kind; 
expreised by figures of speech, which con- 
vey every \there the same idea of rest, or 
deep, or Tctreat firomthe evils of life. Siich 
a Btyle perfectly a^^ees with the general be- 
lief of the soul's inunortality ; but aissuredly 
conveys no high idea of the boasted plea- 
fiiires of the worlds It shews how much all 
mankind have felt this life to be a scene of 
trouble and care; and have agreed in opi- 
nion, that perfect rest is to be expected only 
in the grave. . ^ , 

There J says Job, ctre 'the' small and the 
great. There the poor man lays down at 
last the burthen of his veArisome life. No 

G 4 more 
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more shall he groan under the load of po^ 
^L,^ verty and toil. No more shall he hear the 
insolent calls of the master, from whom he 
received h]& scanty wages. No more shall 
be be raised from neediiil slmnber on his 
bed of straw, nor be hurried away frem 
his homely meal, to undergo the repeated 
labours of the day. While his humble grave 
is preparing, and a few poor and decayed 
neighbours are carrying him thither, . it is 
good for us to think that this man too was 
our : brother ; that ibr hini the. aged and 
destitute wife, and the needy ^ children, now 
weep; that, neglected as he was by the 
%orld,; he possessed perhaps both a sound 
understanding and )a worthy heart; and is 
now carried by angels to rest in Abrahaim'S 
bosom< --^ At no great distance from him,^e 
grave is open to receive the rich and proud 
man* For, as it is said with emphasis in 
the parable, the rich man also died^ and zms 
buried *. He abo died. His riches prevent- 
ed not his sharing the same fate with the 
poor man ; perhaps, through luxury, they 
accelerated his doom. Then, indeed, the 

mourners 
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mowiidrs go ahwa ike streets r and white^^ ^iB 
all tlie pomp and magnificence of woe^ jiiift 
fiineral is prepared, his heirs, in the wean 
time, impatient to examine his inll, are 
looking on one another with jealoite eyes; 
and itlready beginning to quarrel about the 

ditision of his substance. One day, w« 

ste carried along the coffin of the smiling 
in£cnt ; thef iiower just nipped as it began to 
blosBom rn the parents' view ; and the next 
day we behold a young man or young 
woman, of blooming form and promising 
lidpes, laid in an untimely grave. While 
liie funeral is attended by a numerous un» 
<kmoemed company, who are discoursing 
to one another about the news of the day; 
or the ordinary afiairs of life, let oiir 
thoughts rather follow to the hcmse. of 
inoumingi, andirepresent to themselves what 
IB 'going on there. There we should 3ee -k 
disconsolate family, sitting in silent gridT, 
thitiking of 'the sad breach that is made in 
their little society ; and, with tears in their 
^es, looking to the chamber that is now 
left vacant,' and to every memorial that 
presents itself of their departed friend. By 
such attention to the woes of others, the 
;^:Mi selfish 
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aelfiah hardness of our hearts will be gim«» 
4uaUy softened^ and xndit^ down into ho* 
mamty. 

Another day» we follow to Uie grave ode 
who» in old fige^ and after a long cateet 
of life, has in full maturity sunk at last 
into rest. As we aj?e going along to tHe 
mansion <^ the dead, it is natural iibr us to 
think, and to discourse of all the. changes 
which such a person has seen during ihh 
coarse of his life. He has passed, it. b 
lik(diy, throu^ varieties of fortune. He 
h9» experienced prosperity and advositjL 
He has ;«een families and kindreck rise and 
fk^i:, JBehasiseea peace and war succeed^ 
}fig ,in. thmr turns ; the &.ce of his country 
undergioing many alterations ; and the very 
cityinii'hicb he dwelt; rising, in a manner, 
nslff around him. After all he has behdd^ 
ibi&j^yes.aie now closed for ever. He was 
Jt^0c)QiQiiig a sb-anger in the midst of a ve^ 
AiiQCesston of men. A race who knew him 
nol;, had arisen to fill the earth. Thute 
passes the world away. Throughout ail 
ranks and ccMiditions, one generation pasieA 
wd. omther generation cometh; and tinjB 
great inn is by turns evacuated, iand re- 
plenished 
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pleoinhed by troops of succeeding pilgrimtL 
■ " O vain and inconstant woild I O fleets 
ing and transient life ! When will the sons 
of men leam to think of thee as they ongbtP 
When will they learn humanity from the 
afflictions of their brethren ; or modeiBtioii 
and wisdom, fr6m the sense of their own 
l^igitive state ?r*i — But now to come nearer' 
to ourselves, let us, . 

*. ■ • ^ 

II. CoKSfDEB l^e deathof our frienda. 
Waut of refiection, or the long habits either 
^.a very busy, or a rer^ dissipated lifis^ 
njaj have rendered men insensiyetaiaU 
ftudi objects as Ihaie now dcscnbod* ^e 
stranger, and the ualmovm* ML utttdy 
umu^ced at their side. life proeeedB villi 
theoL in its .usual train, without being. a£> 
fected by events in which they take .06 
personal ooncem. But tbe dissoluticMli of 
IdKise ties which had long bound maa taga- 
Ih^ ia intidkiate end iamiiliar anion# gives 
a .pBiAful shfidc to.every heart. When^^i 
fimuly^who^. for years, had been Jiviag^ in 
oomfinct and piaace, ai» suddenly aliattdieii 
by aome <^ dseir most beloved or maptxixd 
mtntKers bong torn Aomi^eBi; wbenthfe 
■-.::■ husband 
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sBmcm husband or the spouse are separated for ever 
^' from the companion, who, amidst every 
vicissitude of fortune, solaced their life; who 
had shared all their joys, and participated 
in all their sorrows; when the weeping 
parent is folding in his arms the dying 
child whom he tenderly loved; when he 
is giving his last blessing, receiving the last 
fond adieu, looking for the last time on that 
cojantenance, now wasted and faded, which 
he had once beheld with much delist; 
then is the time, when the heart is unade 
td drink all the bitterness of huinan woe. '^ 
But I sedk not to : wouiid your feelings by 
dwellihg en* these sad descriptions, f Let us 
xadier turn our thoughts to the manner in 
which such events ou^ht to be received and 
improved, since happen they ihust in the 
life of man. 

Then, indeed, is the time to weept* Let 
not a felse idea of fortitude, or mistaken 
conceptions of religious duty, . be employed 
to restrain the bursting emotion, i 'Let^the 
he^it seek its relief, in thelfreeieffusionof 
just and ndtural sorrow* It ^becoming in 
jevery one to shew, on such occ^ionst that 
Jie feels, as a'soyan ought tq^ feel. At -the 
:>[.'•':':)■ Same 
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same time 1^ moderation tempo: the grief somon 
of a good man arod a christian.. He must , _^i 
not Borrow, like those who have no hope. As 
high elalion of spirits befits not the joys, 
so continued and overvrhelming dejection 
suits notj the grief of this transitory world. 
Grief, when it goes beyond c^tain bounds, 
become^, unmanly ; when it lasts beyond a 
certain time, becomes unseasonable. Let 
him not reject the alleviation which time 
brings to all the wounds of the heart, but 
suffer excessive grief to subside, by degrees, 
into a tender and affectionate remembrance. 
Let him consider, that it is in the power of 
Providence to raise him up otheircomforts 
in the place of those he has lost Or, if r his 
mind, at present, rgect the thoughts of 
such consolation, let it turn for relief to the 
prospect of q, future, meeting in a happier 
world. This is indeed the chief soother of 
affliction ; the most powerful balm of the 
bleeding heart. It assists us to view death 
as no more than a temporary separation 
from friends. They whom we have loved, 
still live, though not present to us.. They 
jtre only removed into a different mansion 
IB the house of the common Father. . The 

toils 
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toils of th^ pilgrimage are finished: and 
ihey^are goiretothe land of rest and peace. 
Tliey are gone from this dark and troubled 
Vfoxidy to joife the great assembly of the just; 
and td dwell in the midst of everlasting light. 
lift due time we hope to be Associated with 
them i« thfese blissful habitations- " -Until 
tkiif^ season' of reunion arrive, no principle 
of religion' disctotifeges our holding fc6rres- 
pohdeiice of affection witli them b;^ iheans 
of faith and hope. ? 

Meanwhile, let us respiect the virtues, 
atid cherish the memory of the; deceased. 
tkit'^^t little ftilings be now forgotten. 
LeC^** dwilll on what was amiable in their 
chfedHLetd*, iihitate their worth, and trace 
theii^ '^tej^.' By this means die reihem- 
braifceof those whom we loved' shall be- 
coi«6'toef\il and improving to iis, aswdl 
as( satii^ and dear ; if we acctistom our- 
sdves to coiwider them as still ipcakiiie 
and exhorting ns to all that is good; ii, 
in satiations whete 6ur virtue is tried, we 
call up their respected idea to view, arirf, 
as placed in their presence, think of the 
part which tre could act before them with- 
out a blush: ' ' 

More- 
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MovtovetVi let the rcnnembraaetcef of thie^ eMiiim 
jfxiiealdsiwbomiwe have k>£^ streiigthen ijitt . .J- 
affection to those that fetntunV The nar- 
rower the curcle becomes of those we love, 
Isti us .4ratr the closer tcigethev. 'Let the heart 
that has been softened by sorrow, -mi^<m 
into gesiAtlae» and kindness ; laake fibeTal 
^)lo9i^aiiCK) for: the weaknesses- of others =; 
anddivestitself of the little prgudibes that 
q^j'.have.ferinerly prepossessed it against 
tUf^k ,>!:The-jgveater havock tliat death ha» 
i^A4e.r>amo!Og.our Mends oiki earUi,jlefi us 
Oviltivatejcmuieetioii' mboe -^ith God, -and 
h[^v<»)»: and jvirbue^l-LeB those iioble views 
vhipb. jnan'sb immortal ^choract^ afibtdi, 
Q|l:..an;d exalt (Kin iiiinds^^.PasMttger»'^Mi)r 
tlil^p^gh ; this • '•■ .suUunary>< scjgicni, let ^^ 
iJiOii^ts^often'asoeskd to that divine iXMib'- 
^i wjivif^iweiaiie taught to consid^ ostlift 
n^i^ye se^ i^f the* soul* > There vref'ftiim 
qf^t^necUiws that am jtevbt bitoken. l%ieve 
-vj^. nteet ..with . inend& who nevier'tJ^^ 
4#iong Q^leslial things: therti is fma mt^ 
la^Ung constancy, while all that is^ Oft «iir^ 
cJvupges and passes away. -*» Such v^ soiiie 
(^: j^e;|ri}it9 we shocdd xeapfrom tfaetftttdtti 
Mir)g» excited by the dtaBL^^ifnaaiSih 

).,.i, .1 i'" But 
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BgaMOH But they are not only our friends who die. 
^v , Our enemies also inust go to their lonig 
hofMc: li^ us, therefore^ 

:.I1I. CoNsiDEE .how we ought to be* 
affected? .when they A'om.whom siispicion»^ 
^avei'ftlidoated, or rivalry has divided iils({i^ 
they with whom we have long contended^ 
or by whom we imagine oufselv^ to ha^n^^ 
suffered wrong,- are laid, or about to'.biii 
laid) in. the grave. How iaconsiderafaie 
then appear^ those broils in which we had 
been Jong iavolved, . those contests aild 
feu49/ which • we^ thought weve to* last 'for 
evspfjh- Tiie>;awiiil momentithaft-now tei*^ 
i^g^te^ them, inakes us fed' their vanity J 
|f;.th^ be ia(ii|>ark/pf hiiinianity lefiiin 1^ 
bjB^a^ the reotebibrance of ^ouK'commjdii' 
^tlf^ yitieBi awakens it . Is there a iam- who^ 
]£;][ie;W!ere admitted to stand by the deeith-- 
be^iGif his bitterfi&t.^nemy, axid beheld hitii' 
enduring )that . conflict ^which ' huihan ' nUr' 
twr^ mwt suffePf >at. lixe last, would not b^ 
ilijctined to stretch foith the hand of friemit-^ 
ship^ to utter the voice of for^veness, and^ 
tp^i wiah for perfect leconciUation'-with Mrb' 
b«f9Te:h«Je&:the world? Who is thtt^ 
;>ii 11 ^ that 
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that when he beholds the remains of his sermon 
adversary deposited in the dust, feels not, 
in that moment, some relentings at the rer 
membrance of those past animosities which 
mutually embittered their life ? — *' There 
*• lies the man with whom I contended so 
" long, silent and mute for ever. He is 
^^ fallen, and I am about to follow him. 
" How poor is the advantage which I now 
** enjoy ? Where are the fruits of all our 
^' contests? In a short time we shall be 
^* laid together; and no remembrance 
^* remain of either of us under the sim. 
*^ How many mistakes may there have 
^ been between us? Had not he his vir- 
" tues and good qualities as well as I? 
" When we both shall appear before the 
** judgment-seat of God, shall I be found 
" innocent and free of blame, for all the, 
" enmity I have borne to him ? "' — — My 
friends, let the anticipation of such senti- 
ments serve now to correct the inveteracy 
of prejudice^ to cool the heat of anger, to 
allay, the fierceness of resentment. How 
uunatural is it for animosities so lasting to 
possess the hearte of mortal men, that no^ 
tjyng can extinguish them but the cold 
. V9,je, III. H hand 
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SERMON hand of death? Is there not a sufficient 
. '. . proportion of evils in the short span of 
human hfe, that we seek to increase their 
number, by rushing into unnecessary con- 
tests with one another? When a few suns 
more have rolled over our heads, friends 
and foes shall have retreated together; 
and their love and their hatred be equally 
buried. Let our few days, then, be spent 
in peace. While we are all journeying 
onwards to death, let us rather bear one 
another's burdens, than harass one another 
by the way. Let us smooth and cheer the 
road as much as we can, rather than fill the 
valley of our pilgrimage with the hateful 
monuments of our contention and strife. 

Thus I have set before you some of 
/ those meditations which are naturally sug-. 

gested by the prevalence of death around 
us ; by the death of strangers, of friendis^ 
and of enemies. Because topics of this na- 
ture are obvious, let it not be thought that 
they are without use. They require to be 
recalled^ repeated, and enforced. Moral 
and religious instruction derives its efficacy 
not so much from what men are taught ta 

know„ 
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know, as from what they are brought to seemon 
feel. It is not the dormant knowledge of , y*_ 
any truths, but the vivid impression of 
them, which has influence on practice. 
Neither let it be thought that such medi- 
tations are unseasonable intrusions upon 
those who are living in health, in affluence, 
and ease. There is no hazard of their 
making too deep or painful an impression. 
The gloom which, they occasion is transient ; 
and will soon, too soon, it is probable, be 
dispelled by the succeeding affairs and 
pleasures of the world. To wisdom it 
certainly belongs that men should be im- 
pressed with just views of their nature and 
their state ; and the pleasures of life will 
always be enjoyed to most advantage when 
they are tempered with serious thought. 
There is a time to mourfiy as well as a time 
to rejoice. There is a virtuous sorrow^ which 
is belter than laughter. There is a sadness 
of the countenance^ by which the heart is 
mbde better. 
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SERMON VI. 

On the Progress of Vice. 



1 Corinthians, xv. 33. 

Be not deceived : Evil commtinications corrupt 
good manners. 



sEBMos nPHOUGH human nature be now 
^' fallen from its original honour, seve- 

ral good principles still remain in the hearts 
of men. There are few, if any, on whose 
minds the reverence for a Supreme Being 
continues not, in some degree, impressed. 
In every breast, some benevolent affections 
are found, and conscience still retains a sense 
of the distinction between moral good and 
evil. These principles of virtue are alway^i 
susceptible of improvement; and, in fa- 
vourable situations, might have a happy 
influence on practice. But such is the 
frailty of our nature, and so numerous are 

12 the 
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the temptations to evil, that they are in sermon 
perpetual hazard of being either totally ^* 
effaced, or so far weakened as to produce 
no eflfect on conduct. They are good seeds 
originally sown in the heart; but which 
require culture, in order to make them rise 
to any maturity. If left without assistance, 
they are likely to be stifled by that profu- 
sion of noxious weeds which the soil sends 
forth around them. 

Among the numerous causes which in- 
troduce cormption into the heart, and ac- 
celerate its growth, none is more unhappily 
powerful than that which is pointed out in 
the text, under the description of evil com^ 
fnunications ; that is, the contagion which is 
difiused by bad examples, and heightened 
by particular connections with persons of 
loose .principles, or dissolute morals. This, 
in a licentious state of society, is the most 
common source of those vices and disorders 
which so much abound in great cities ; 
and oftai proves, in a particular manner, 
fatal to the young; even to them whose 
beginnings were once auspicious and pro- 
mising. It may therefore be an useful em- 
ployment of attention, to trace the progress 

H 3 of 
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$^RMON of this principle of corruption, to examine 
^ the means by which eoU commmiicatioiu gra^ 
dually undermine, and at last destroy, go(^ 
manners^ or (which here is the proper sig- 
nification of the original word) good morak. 
It is indeed disagreeable to contemplate hit- 
man nature, in this downward course of ite 
progress* But it is always profitable to 
know our own infirmities and dangers. 
The consideration of them will lead me to 
suggest some of the means proper to be 
used, for preventing the mischiefs arising 
from evil communications. 

Agreeably to what I observed of cer- 
tain virtuous principles being inherent ia 
human nature, there are few but who fiwtt 
out at first in the world with good dispoc^i- 
tions. The warmth which belongs to youth 
naturally exerts itself in generous feelings^ 
and sentiments of honour ; in strong attach-^ 
ments to friend^, and the other emotiona 
of a kind and /tender heart. Almost all 
the plans with which persons who ha^e 
been liberally educated begin the world, are 
connected with honourable views. At that 
period they repudiate \y;hatever is mean or 

base. 
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base. It is pleasing to them to think of sermon 
CDmmanding the esteem of those among 
whom they live, and of acquiring a name 
among men. But alas ! how soon does this 
Battering prospect begin to be overcast! 
Desires of pleasure usher in temptation, and 
forward the growth of disorderly passions. 
Ministers of vice are seldom wanting to 
encourage, and flatter the passions of the 
young. Inferiors study to creep into fa- 
vour, by servile obsequiousness to all their 
desires and humours. Glad to find any 
apology for the indulgences of which they 
are fond, the young too readily listen to 
the voice of those who suggest to them, 
that strict notions of religion, order, and 
virtue, are old-fashioned and illiberal ; that 
the restraints which they impose are only 
fit to be prescribed to those who are in. the 
first stage of pupillage ; or to be preached 
t0 the vulgar, who ought to be kept within 
the closest bounds of regularity and subjec- 
tion. But the goodness of their hearts, it is 
insinuated to them, and the liberality of 
their views, will fully justify their emanci- 
pating themselves, in some degree, from the 
rigid discipline of parents and teachers. 

H 4 Soothing 
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SERMON Soothing as such insinuations are to the 
^^' • youthful and inconsiderate, the first steps; 
however, in vice, are cautious and timid^ 
and occasionally checked by remorse. As 
they begin to mingle more in the world, 
and emerge into the circles of gaiety and 
pleasure, finding these loose ideas counte- 
nanced by too general practice, they gra* 
dually become bolder in the liberties they . 
take. If they had been bred to business," 
they begin to tire of industry, and look 
with contempt on the plodding race of citi- 
zens* If they be of superior rank, they 
think it becomes them to resemble their 
equals ; to assume that freedom of beha*- 
viour, that air of forwardness, that tone of 
dissipation, that easy negligence of those 
with whom they converse, which appear' 
fashionable in high life. If affluence of 
fortune unhappily concur to favour their 
inclinations, amusements and diversions 
succeed in a perpetual round; night and 
day are confounded ; gaming fills up their 
vacant intervals ; they live wholly in public 
places ; they run into many degrees of ex-i^ 
cess, disagTeeable even to themselves, merely 
from weak complaisance, and the fear of' 
: ! >>'' being 
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being ridiculed by their loose associates. larafON 
Among these associates the most hardened ^ ^' 
and determined always take the lead. The 
rest follow them with implicit submission ;• 
and make proficiency in the school of in- 
iquity in exact proportion to the weakness 
of their understandings, and the strength of 
their passions. 

How many pass away, after this manner, 
some of the most valuable years of their 
life, tost in a whirlpool of what cannot be 
called pleasure, so much as mere giddiness 
and folly ? In the habits of perpetual con- 
nexion with idle or licentious company, all 
reflexion is lost ; while circulated fi'om one 
empty head, and one thoughtless heart to 
another, folly shoots up into all its most 
ridiculous forms ; prompts the extravagant 
unmeaning frolic in private; or sallies forth 
in public into mad riot; impelled sometimes 
by intoxication, sometimes by mere levity of 
spirits. 

J, All the while, amidst this whole course- 
of juvenile infatuation, I readily admit, tliat 
much good-nature may still remain. Ge- 
nerosity and attachments may be found; 
nay, some awe of religion may still subsist, 

and 
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9)g3moH and sbme remains of those good impressions 
^' » which were made upoD the mind in early 
days. It might yet be very possible to re- 
claim such persons, and to form them for 
useful and respectable stations in the world, 
if virtuous and improving society should 
happily succeed to the place of that idle 
crew with whom they now associate; if 
important business should occur, to bring 
theiti into a different sphere •of action ; or 
if some seasonable stroke of afBiction should 
in mercy be sent, to recall them to them** 
selves, and to awaken serious and manly 
thought. But if youth, and vigour, and 
flowing fortune, continue; if a similar suc- 
cession of companions go on to amuse them, 
to ingross their time, and to stir up their 
passions ; the day of ruin, — let them take 
heed and beware!— the day of irrecover- 
able ruin begins to draw nigh. Fortune 
is squandered ; health is broken ; friends 
are offended, affronted, estranged; aged pa- 
lents, perhaps, sent afflicted and mourning 
to the dust. 

There are certain degrees of vice which 

are chi^y stamped with the character af 

the ridiculous and^ the contemptible ; and 

1 there 
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there are ^so certain limits, beyond which 
if it passu, it becomes odious and eicecrable. , ^ 
If, to other corruptions which th^ heart has 
ahready received, be added the infusion of 
sceptical principles, that worst of all the 
evil commumcatio^is of sinners, the wholei of 
morals is then on the point of being ovi^r* 
thrown. For every crime can then be pal-^ 
liated to conscience; every check and re^ 
straint which had hitherto remained, ia 
taken away. He who, in the beginning 
of bis course, soothed himself with the 
thought that while he indulged his desires, 
be did hurt to no man ; now pressed by 
the necessity of supplying those wants into 
which his expensive pleasures have brought 
him, goes on without remorse to.defraiid 
qj^d to oppress. The lover of pleasure now 
becomes hardened and cruel ; violates his 
trust, or betrays his friend; becomes a man 
of treachery, or a man of blood; satisfying, 
or at leai^t endeavouring all the while to 
satisfy himself, that circumstances form his. 
ei^cuse; that by necessity he is impelled; 
apd that, in gratifying the passions which 
nature h^d implanted within him, he does 
Qo more thaA follow nature. 

Miserable 
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«EBMON Miserable and deluded man ! to what 

VI 

v„_.^,,l^ art thou come at the last? Dost thou 
pretend "to follow nature, when thou art 
contemning the laws of the God of nature? 
when thou art stifling his voice within thee, 
which remonstrates against thy crimes? 
when thou art violating the best part of 
thy nature, by counteracting the dictates 
of justice and humanity ? Dost thou fol- 
low nature when thou renderest thyself an 
useless animal on the earth ; and not use* 
less only, but noxious to the society to 
which thou belongest, and to which thou 
art a disgrace; noxious, by the bad ex- 
ample thou hast set; noxious by the crimes 
thou hast committed ; sacrificing innocence 
to thy guilty pleasures, and introducing 
shame and ruin into the habitations of 
peace ; defrauding of their due the unsus- 
picious who have trusted thee; involving 
in the ruins of thy fortune many a worthy 
femily ; reducing the industrious and the 
aged to misery and want ; by all which, if, 
thou hast escaped the deserved sword of 
justice, thou hast at least brought on thyself 
the resentment and the reproach of all the 
respectable and the worthy?— Tremble then^ 

at 
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at the view of the gulph which is opening sermon 
before thee. Look with horror at the pre- . ^|' 
cipice, on the brink of which thou standeth, 
and if yet a moment be left for retreat ; 
think how thou mayest escape, and be 
saved. 

This brings me to what I proposed as 
the next head of discourse; to suggest some 
means that may be used for stopping in time 
the progress of such miscliiefs; to point out 
some remedies against the fatal infection of 
evil communications. 

The first and most obvious is, to with- 
draw from all associations with bad men, 
with persons either of licentious principles, 
or of disorderly conduct. I have shewn to 
what issue such dangerous connexions are 
apt to bring men at la^t. Nothing, there- 
fore, is of more importance for the young, 
to whom I now chiefly, address myscll-^, thao^ 
to be careful in the choice of their frienc^g 
and companions. This choice is too fre- 
quently made without much thought, or 
is. determined by some casual connexion; 
and yet very often the whole fate of their 
Y ^ future 
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flsRMON future life depends upon it. The circmn- 
L ^L J Glances which t^hiefly attract the liking and 
the friendship of youth, are vivacity, good 
humour, engaging^ manners, and a cheer- 
ful or easy temper; qualities, t confess, 
amiable in themselves, and useful and va- 
luable in their place. But I intreat you to 
remember that these are not all the quali- 
ties requisite to form an intimate companion 
at fWend. Something more is still to be* 
looked for ; a sound understanding, a 
steady mind, a firm attachment to prin- 
ciple, to virtue, and honour. As only solid 
bodies polish well, it is only on the sub- 
stantial ground of these manly endowments, 
that the other amiable qualities can receive 
their proper lustre. Destitute of these es- 
sential requisites, they shine with no more 
than a tinsel brilliancy. It may sparkle for 
a little, amid a few circles of the frivolous 
and superficial; but it imposes not on the 
discernment of the public. The world in 
general seldom, after a short trial, judges 
amiss of the characters of men. You may 
be assured, that its character of you ^vill be 
formed by the company you frequent ; and 
hovr agreeable soever they may seem to be, 

if 
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if nothing is to be found among them but sERMeii 
hollow qualities, and external accomplish* ^' 
ments, they soon fall down into the class, 
at best of the insignificant, perhaps of the 
worthless ; and you sink, of course, in the 
opinion of the public, into the same despi* 
cable rank. 

Allow me to warn you, that the most 
gay and pleasing are sometimes the most 
insidious and dangerous companions ; an 
admonition which respects both the sexes. 
Often they attach themselves to you from 
interested motives ; and if any taint or sus- 
picion lie 6n their character, under the cover 
of your rank, your fortune, or your good 
reputation, they seek protection for them- 
selves. Look round you, then, with atten- 
tive eye, and weigh characters well, before 
you connect yourselves too closely with any 
who court your society. He that walketh 
with wise men shall he mse ; but a companion 
(f fools shall be destivyed. Wherefore, enter 
ncrf thou into the council of the scomer. Walk 
not in the way with evil men; avoid if; past 
not by ity turn from it^ and pass away *. 

* PiroT. Vf. 141 w* to. 

In 
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SERMON In order to prevent the influence of evil 



VI. 



communications, it is farther needful that 
you fix to yourselves certain principles of 
conduct, and be resolved and determined 
on no occasion to swerve from them. Set- 
ting the consideration of religion and vir- 
tue aside, and attending merely to interest 
and reputation, it will be found that he 
w^ho enters qn active life without having 
ascertained some regular plan, according to 
which he is to guide himself, will be un- 
prosperous in the whole of his subsequent 
progress. But when conduct is viewed in 
a moral and religious light, the effect of 
having fixed no principles? of action, of 
having formed no laudable standard of 
character, becomes more obviously .fatal. 
For hence it is, that the young and thought- 
less imbibe so readily the poison of evil 
communications, and fall a prey to every, se- 
ducer. They have no internal guide whom 
they are accustomed to follow and obe^^ ; 
nothing within themselves that can give, 
firmness to their conduct. They, .are of 
course the victims of momentary inclinatioii 
or caprice ; religious and good by starts, 
when during , rthe absence of temptation 

and 
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and tempters, the virtuous principle stire sermom 
within them; but never long the same; 
changing and fluctuating according to the 
passion that chances to rise, or the insti- 
gation of those with whom they have con- 
nected themselves* They are saihng on a 
dangerous sea, which abounds with rocks ; 
without compass, by which to direct their 
course; or helm, by which to guide the 
vessel. Whereas, if they acted on a system^ 
if their behaviour made it appear that they 
weFe determined to conduct themselves by 
certain rules and principles, not only would 
they escape innumerable dangers,' but they 
would' command respect from the li<ientious 
theiWsdves. Evil doers would cease to lay 
their snares for one whom they saWmoving 
above them, in a higher sphere, and with a 
more steady course. 

-:'>iA»«ai farther ccw^rective of evil communis 
caii6nsy^hd as a foundation to those prin-* 
dfpjes' which yovtr lay down for conduct,^ 
let 'itte advise you sometimes to thitik se^' 
rienftiy of what; constitutes real enjoyinent 
and ' happiness: Your days cannot bfc 
entirely spent in company and pleasure: 

■•'VOL, HI. I How 
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sHr^n How dosely soever you are surrounded and 

,^,^ besieged by evil companions, tliere must 

be SKHue intervals, in which you are left by 
yourselves ; when, after all the turbulence 
of amusement is over, your mind will na- 
turally assume a graver and more pensive 
cast. These are precious intervals to you 
if. you knew their value. Seize that sober 
hour of retirement and silaice. Indid^ 
die mteditations which then begin to rise. 
Cast your eye backwards on what is past 
of your lifi? ; look forwaixl to what is pro- 
baibly to oorae, Tlnnk of the part you are 
Qpw; acting; and qf what remains to be 
actedi perha«ps to be suflfered, before youf 
die. Then is the time to form your plans- 
of happiness, not merely for the next day^ 
but for the general course of your life. 
Remember, that what is pleasing to you^ at 
twenty, will not be equally so at forty or 
fifty years of qge ; and that wha^t contiiyiesr 
longest pleasing, is always most valuable^ 
Recoll^^ y<>ar own feelings in different 
scries, of life. Inquire on what occasions 
you h^ye felt t^e trueijt, satisfaction ;- yrher 
ther days^f sobriety and a rational emplc^y-. 
ment haive,' not left behind tiiem aimonre^ 
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agreeable /^aeoibrance*. tbaa ni^^ of U- 
.oentieusoesg Biod riot, hook rouod you oa 
the world ; reflect on the di^t^ni societiies 
w^tcbk have falkn under your observs8,tioii; 
aad think who a««0g tbeni. 9fp69S 1it> 
jenJQj life to moat adi^imtage ; iWnether IhAy 
who, jencirded t)y ^y eompasiionB^ are 
iconfttaotly fstigpnuig thevaselTes jo quest of 
^]ie««ure, or they ito whom pliea«»re comes 
unsought ia tihe com$9of a» active, vir^ 
^ou8»iand nuinly 3iie. Com^re logetjber 
Ijbiesie two classes iof miuikind, and ask your 
0im 'hmrUf, to which of tiieoa you would 
■diocne 1» beibag. If, in a happjr momem; 
i^ Kght-of truth begin to breads: in npm. 
you^irefuaenot adanittance to;tke ray. .U 
your hearts secretly reproach! you Igrrtfat 
wrong choice you ha«re made, bednnk 
youra^ves &a!t tibe evil is not inreparablB. 
Still there is time for repentance and ts» 
treat; and a return to wisdom is always 
honourable- 

W^?e sue)) iineditations -often indulged, 

■tb^o epU: ammsmcdasm lof junners wooU 

die away beforp tfaem ; the force of tiuar 

peoiaon w:oih14 eyapK^ote j 'tbft.i^Qdd would 

: ; . I 2 b^in 
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sraMON begin to assume in your eyes a new fonn 
^'' and shape. Disdain not, in these solitary 
hours, to recollect what the wisest have 
said and have written concerning human 
k^appiness and human vanity. Treat not 
their opinions as effusions merely of pee- 
vishness or disappointment; but believe 
them to be what they truly are, the result 
o£ long experience, and thorough acqiiaint- 
€ttice with the world. Consider that the 
season of youth is passing fast away. ^ It 
is time for you to be taking measures for 
an establishment in life; nay, it were wise 
jto be looking forward to a placid enjoy- 
ment of old age. That ia a periofd yoii 
wish" to see ; but how miserable when it 
arrives, if it yield you nothing but the 
jdregs of life; and present no retrospect, 
jexcept that of a thoughtless and dishonour- 

-eri youth... 

*-i ■ • . • 

Let me once more advise you to look 
forward sometimes beyond old age; to 
look to a future world. Amidst evil com-- 
fmimcaiionSj let your belief, and your cha- 
iiacter as Christians^ -arise' to your view. 
:V^-^ 7 Think 
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Think of the sacred name in which you sermon 
were baptised. Think of the God whom , ^j 
your fathers honoured and worshipped ; of 
the religion in which they trained you up ; 
of the venerable rites in which they brought 
you to partake. Their paternal cares have 
now ceased. They have finished their 
earthly course ; and the time is coming 
when you must follow them. You know 
that you are not to live always here ; and 
you surely do not believe that your exist- 
ence is to end with this life. Into what 
world, then, are you next to go ? Whom 
will you meet with there ? Before whose 
tribunal are you to appear ? What account 
will you be able to give of your present 
trifling and irregular conduct to Him who 
made you ? — Such thoughts may be treated 
as imseasonaUe intrusions. But intrude 
they sometimes will, whether you make 
them welcome or not. Better, then, to 
allow them free reception when they come, 
and to consider fairly to what they lead. 
You have seen persons die ; at least, you 
have heard of your friends dying near you. 
Did it never enter into your mindS;, to 

I 3 think 
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^BAMON think wliat their last reflections probably 
^^' were in their concluding moments ; or 
what your own, in such a situation, would 
be ? What would be then your hopes and 
fears ; what part you would then wish to 
have acted ; in what light your closing 
eyes would then view this life, and thi»^ 
world. 

These are thoughts, my firiends, too im- 
portant to be always excluded. These are 
things too solemn and awful to be trifled 
with. They are superior to all the ridicule 
of fools. Tiiey come home to every man's 
bosom ; and are entitled to every man's 
highest attention. Let us regard them a& 
becomes reasonable and mortal creatures ; 
and they will prove effectual antidotes to 
the evil communications of petulant scoffers. 
When vice or folly arise to tempt us under 
flattering forms, let the serious character 
which we bear as men come also forward 
to view ; and let the solemn admonitions^ 
with which I conclude, sound full in our 
ears : Mt/ son^ if sinners entice thee^ consertt 
thou not. Come out from amongst them^ and 
be separate. Remember thy Creator in. the 

days 
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days of thy youth. Fear the Lord, and de- sermon 
part from evil. The way of life is above to the , ^ 
wise ; and he that keepeth the commandment^ 
keepeth his own soul *. 

* ProT. i. lo. ; z Corinth, ti. 17. ; Ecdet. xiL i. ; 
ProT. XT. 24. , 
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On Fortitude. 



Psalm xxvii. 3. 



Though an host should encamp against mCy my 
heart shall not fear. 

SERMON npHIS world is a region of danger, in 
«^ / _. - which perfect safety is possessed by 
no man. Though we live in times of 
established tranquillity, when there is no 
ground to apprehend that an host shall, in 
the literal sense, encamp against us; yet 
every man, from one quarter or other, has 
somewhat to dread. Riches often make to 
themselves zmngs and flee away. The firm- 
est health may in a moment be shaken. 
The most flourishing family may unexpect- 
edly be scattered. The appeai;ances of our 
security are frequently deceitful. When 

our 
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biir slcy seems more settled and serctoe, in imium 
some uiiobserved quarter gathers the little , ^ 
black cloud, in which the tempest ferments^ 
and prepares to discharge itself on our head. 
Such is the real situation of man in this 
world ; and he who flatters himself with an 
opposite view of his state, only lives iu' thfc 
paradise of fools. 

In this situation, no quality is more 
requisite than constancy, or fortitude of 
mind ; a quality' which the Psalmist ap» 
pears, from the sentiment in the text, to 
have possessed in an eminent degree. For- 
titude was justly classed, by the ancient 
philosophers, among the cardinal virtues. 
It is indeed essential to the support of them 
all ; and it is most necessary to be acquired 
by every one who wishes to discharge with 
fidelity the duties of his station. It is the 
armour of the mind, which will fit him 
for encountering the trials and surmount* 
ing the dangers, that arie likely to occur in 
the course of his life. It may be thought, 
perhaps, to-be ia quahty, in some measure, 
coiiistitutionalJ;' dependent on firmness df 
dervfes, aiid strength of spirits. Thoughj 
iprfniy, it is sOj yet experience sheiws th^^it 
- ^ may 
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§ERMON hut {)laced on the shore^ which every wind 
^^- shakes, and every wave overflows. 

If fortitude be thus essential to the enjoy- 
ment of life, it is equally so to the proper 
discharge of all its most important duties. 
He who is of a cowardly mind is, and 
must be, a slave to the world. He fashions^ 
his whole conduct according to its hopes 
and fears. He smiles, and tawns, and be- 
trays, from abject considerations of personal 
safety. He is incapable of either conceiv- 
ing, or executing any great design. He 
can neither stand the clamour of the mul- 
titude nor the frowns of the mighty. The 
wind of popular favour, or the threats of 
power, are sufficient to shake his most 
determined purpose. The world always 
knows where to find him. He may pretend 
to have principles ; but on every trying oc- 
casion, it will be seen, that his pretended 
principles bend to convenience and safety; 
— The man of virtuous fortitude, again, 
follows the dictates of his heart, unetnbar* 
rassed by those restraints which lie upon 
the timorous. Having once determined 

what 
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what is fit for him to do, no threatenings sermoIi 
can shake, nor dangers appal him. He ^' 
rests upon himself, supported by a con- 
sciousness of inward dignity. I do not say 
that this disposition alone will secure him 
against every vice. He may be lifted up 
with pride. He may be seduced by plea- 
sure. He may be hurried away by passion. 
But at least oh one quarter he will be safe; 
by no abject fears misled into evil. 

. Without this temper of mind, no man 
can be a thorough Christian. For his pro- 
fession, as such, requires him to be supe- 
ifior to that fear of man which bringeth a 
mare ; enjoins him, for the sake of a good 
conscience, to encounter every danger ; and 
to be prepared, if called, even to lay down 
his life in the cause of religion and truth. 
AH who have been distinguished as ser- 
vants of God, or benefactors of men; all 
who, in perilous situations, have acted their 
part with such honour , as to render their 
names illustrious through succeeding ages, 
have been eminent for fortitude of mind. 
Of this we have one conspicuous example in 
the apostle Paul, whom it will be instruc- 
tive for us to view in a remarkable occur- 
rence 
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rence of his life. After having long acted 
as the Apostle of the Gentiles, his mission 
called him to go to Jenisalem, where he 
knew tlial he was to encounter the utmost 
Tiolence of his enemies. Just befoa^ he set 
sail, he called together the elders of his fa^ 
vourite church at £phesus, and in a pa- 
liietic ^eecfa, which does gneat honour to 
his character, gave them his last farewei. 
Deeply aflfected by their knowledge of thfe 
certain dangers to which he was exposing 
hhnsdf, all the jesembly were filled with 
distress, and melted into tears. The. cir- 
;cunHrtances were such as might have con- 
Teycd dejection even to a resdiute mind; 
and would have totally overwhelmed the 
feeble. Thej/ aU wept sore^ and fell on. Paulas 
neck^ and kissed him ; sorromng most of all 
for the words which he spake^ thai they should 
see his face m. more. What were then the 
sentiments, what was the laj^gwage of this 
great and good man? .He^ the wiords 
which spoke his fiim and undaunted 
.mind. Bdtold^ I gjy bound in the, spirit 
tmto Jerusalem^ not knowing the things thctt 
-diaU befall me there ! save that the Holy 
4jrhsst mtness^K in, co^ny^jdtyi mfitigr that 
T 1 bonds 
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bands and afflictions abide me. But none of 
these things move 9ne ; ^neither count I my Itfe 
dear u/nto myself 9 so that I might finish mp 
course with joy, a/nd the nmiistry which I 
have received of the Lord Jesus j to testify the 
gospel of the grace qf God*. There was 
uttered the voice, there breathed the $pmt» 
of a brave and a virtuous man. Such a ixmoi 
knows not what it is to shrink imn dan^^ 
ger when conscience points out his path. 
In that path he is determined to walk ; let 
the consequencei^ be what they will. . TiM 
I die, I mil not remove my integrity from 
me. My righteousness I holdfast, and udU 
not let it go. My heart shall not r^roaok 
me so long as I live f . " For me there is a 
^^ part appointed to act. I go. to .perform 
" it My duty I shall d^ to^ay^: Let to^ 
** morrow take thought for. the ihi^igs .of it^ 
^ self J' Having thu3 djiewu the impor- 
tance, I proceed, 

II. To shew the proper foundationsciof 
i^n^tadutcy and; forti^e of mijfid^: Diejr 
ai)e::pri{iapaUy two; a good conscienoe^ 
and Urust i& G^d, . . r .: 

^ • Aetib^3U(.tM, 21,^4. }9».SS« -^ f Job^m^Lj^i^ 

A cor- 
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A corrupted and guilty man can possess 
no true firmness of heart. He who, by 
crooked paths, pursues dishonourable ends, 
has many things to dismay him. He not 
only dreads the disappointment of his de- 
signs, by some of those accidents to which 
all are exposed ; but he has also* to dread 
the treachery of his confederates, the dis- 
<^)very and reproach of the wotldv-and the 
jiist displeasure of HeaveUi' -Hiaf fears he 
is obliged to conceal ; but while he assumes 
the appearance of intrepidity before the 
world, he trembles within himself; and 
^iha iiold and. steady eye ^f iutegrity fre^ 
qu^it^y dartd 'terror into his heart.- There 
isf^dt is true,'ii soft of • constkutiQlpttl ^ou-^ 
rage, ^hich sometimes has r6n4t9*ed itteti 
daring in the most flagitious attempts, 
^ut. this> IboL-hardiness of the^^ I'ash, this 
boldness^^of th<»^ mfBaji, is- ^altogether dif- 
ferent from real fortitude. It ari^s^m^rfefy 
from warmth of blood, from want of 
thought,^ and' ^blin^nepS' to ddfiiger.^ Ai it 
foiinas no' character of v^d^ • %o iVibfpeBi^ 
ODly in occasional sallies 'raftdii^re^n tie 
uniformly maintained. It reqi^re^'i^ven^ 
til^9^i pjc^8 to s\;q^pQrtHit.(: 9aid^xi0Niom« 
' .; . hour 
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hour of trial always fails. There can be sermon 
no true courage, no regular persevenng 
constancy, but what is connected with 
prindiple and founded on a consciousness 
of < rectitude of intention. Tliis, and this, 
only ^erects that brazen wall, which we can 
oppose to every hostile attack. It clothes 
us.with an armour, on which fortune will 
spend: Its shafts in vain; All is sound 
within. There is no weak place, where we 
particularly dread a blow. .TherC' is no 
oechsion for false colours to bQ;hiing out^ 
No ": disguise is needed to cover us. We 
would* be satisfied if all mankind could 
look into our hearts. What has he ^to 
fear^rwho not only acts on a plan which- 
his i conscience approves,, but who knows 
that ^ery good man, nay, the whole un^ 
biassed world, if they could trace his 
intentions^ would justify and approve his 
conduct? . . ^ 

Hb knows, at the saitie time^ that he k 
acting: jiiider the immediate eye and jpm^ 
tection of the Almighty. Behold^ my witness 
is in heaven; and my record is an high*. 

* Jobf xvi. 19. 

TOL, III. K Here 
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a»MO^ Hem opens a new souroe of ibrtituite to every 
-V -n,- - virtuow * man. The con^ioosness of sueh 
ah yiiiidti*U)U8 spectator inTi^rates Mud 9m^ 
tnates^ hinAw He trusts that the efeernali Lover 
df righteousness not only beholds aad 
approT^^ but will strengthen tfnd assist ; 
will not sufiei^ him td be unjustly oppressed^ 
and will reward his constancy in tbft end^ 
with glory, honour, and immortaEtj* A 
good conscience, thus supported, bestows 
on the heart a much greater de^ee^ ihtre^ 
pidity than it could otherwise inspiire.' Ow^ 
who rests oitran almi^ty, though. .iBfnsifale 
jj^oiectory exerts his powers with double 
force ; acts mtk rigour not his owtau Ac* 
cprdmgly, it was from this prindpler oi 
ttmt in 0od, that the Pew^mist derived, l^iat 
courage and boldness which lie. exprdsses 
ift the text. He had said iminediatirifj faic^ 
§tftey TkeLord i» my light andmysaivAti^H; 
the Lord is the strength of my life. H^ oon#* 
sequence which directly follows is, Of whom 
AaUlitc^tmd? Thmghan hostshmiien^ 
eaanp ^Aifutw^my heart thullmtfeiXt. : M 
fetnaiii$|r ••: :' :' : *!- • ■:^- > ^^ 
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vrhi^vmy ^Qv^.wi^^9ity ^ the .ei;«rci^ . J^ 
of virtu<)!u» f<?»iUiidQ in th« m^t of 4?^^; 
gw. . ■ . 

F?wi wl»at WW }mi «<?Mr wid, it: appe«gr«^ 
first, thftt it is of higb importaiM;e tp every 
on^ whOi wishes to act fei»: part- with be* 
cowaag jre$(4ution» to iciultivate a religiow 
piand|>le» *nd to be ingpijced with trust m 
God. The imperfectiotis of the best 9m 
»adebd^w numerous, jaa. t9 givk theim uq 
title <tO) ciaim, oin their owavaoeount, iht 
ptDtection- of Heaven.. But we are taught 
to believe, that the merciful God, who made 
us, and who knows our frame, favours the 
VBSssQ jand upci^t;,that the supreme lad- 
Tniniffifcration of the TKiiverae is always .of 
thB;isidorof truth and- virtuo; fuod: the^ 
tfaevefore^ erery worthy character, and every 
just and good cause, though Cor % whilf 
it should be depressed, is likely to. ree^ivf 
QOiHiteneuioe and protection, in tibe i^id^ 
!nae>tn0|!p .finnlyjlkis belief ia rooled mi 
thebfort, its influoocB will begsiN^ powfrf 
^^ in surmounting the fean whijph aiis^ 
ihom a sense, of its own iweaJiness c>r d^^j^t- 
ger. The TGCoo^ of all natbos a^Qrd a 
K 2 thousand 
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fsmuos thousand remarkable instances of the ef- 
. ^^ . feet of this principle, both on . individuals, 
and on bodies of men. Animated by the 
strong belief of a just cause and a pro- 
tecting God, 7Ae yee6/e have waxed strongs 
and have despised dangers, sufferings, -and 
death. Handfuls of men have defied kost$ 
thai tvere encamped kigainst them ; and have 
gone forth, conquering and to. conquer. 
The sword of the Lord and of Gideon have 
called forth a valour which astonished the 
world; and which could, have been exerted 
by none but those who' fought ^ under a di- 
vine banner. • ■ 

In the next place, let him wlio would 
preserve fortitude in difficult situations, fill 
his mind with a sense of what constitutes 
the true honour of man. It consists not in 
the multitude of riches, or the elevation of 
rank; for ^xpCTience shews that these may 
be possessed by the worthless, as well as by 
ihe deserving. In consists in being deterred 
by no danger when duty calls us forth; in 
fulfilling our alk)tted part, whatever it may 
foe, with faithfulness^ bravery, and ccn* 
«tancy of mind^ These qualities never faU 

to 
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to stamp distinction on the character. They sermon 
confer on him who discovers them, an ho- . ^ 
nourable superibrity, which all, even ene- 
mies, feel and revere. Let every man, 
therefore, when the hour of danger comes, 
bethink himself, that now is arrived the 
hour of trial, the hour which must deter- 
mine, whether he is to rise, or to sink for 
ever, in the esteem of all around him. If, 
when put to the test, he discovers no firmr 
ness to maintain his ground, no fortitude 
to stand a shock, he has forfeited every 
pretension to a manly mind. He must 
reckon on being exposed to general con- 
tempt; and, what is worse, he will feel that 
he deserves it. In his own eyes he will be 
contemptible, than which, surely, no misery 
can be more severe. 

But in order to acquire habits of forti- 
tude, what is of the highest consequence 
is to have formed a just estimate of the 
goods and evils of life, and of the value of 
life: itself. For here lies the chief source of 
our weakness and pusillanimity. We over- 
valuethe advantages of fortune, rank, and 
riches, ease and safety. Deluded by vain 
K 3 opinions. 
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j^AfiMat opiinionti, w6 kk>k to tinsse its btir ultkft&te 
^' , goods. We haftg tipon th«n i«rkh fond at- 
ta^^htnfeht i dtlA to for£9&t any hope of ad- 
Tftncfcmefit, td^iftcur tlife least discredit with 
Ae trorld ,♦ ^ to be bro^nghc down but one 
^p ftoiti -^ station W6 possiess, is regarded 
with coftsttrhafiktti fifld dismay. H^ce 
a thotidand Weights hahg upon ^e ntniiid, 
which dep^^s i<^ courage, atid bend it to 
m^ail ^d dish<>tiourable c&ntp\\s£ticm. WhdA 
fortitude ceUi he poftscMs, what worthy or 
gdn^Foiis j[)ui^ose daft he fottn, who don- 
dfeirite dhnin«ti<>n of miak, or \<m of fbl^ 
ttiifie, io be the chief evils which Jniai can 
stiffef ? Pdt these i«to fehe balance with 
trne honour, with conscious integrity, with 
the esteem of the virtuouis and tile wise, 
with the favour of Altftighty God, ■with 
peace of mind and hope of heaven; and 
llien thitik, whether those dreaded evite are 
«i:^eiait to intimidate you from doing 
ybur duty. Look beyond external appear* 
aiiees to the inside of things^ Suffer oot 
j^urselves to be impo^ on by that glitter 
ing varnish j wi^ which the durfa<te of the 
#orld daiizles the vulgar. Consider how 
Mc^y are eontinted and hfippy without 
> : those 
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those advantages of fgatune, on wlitcb y<m mimH 
put so extravagant a value. Consider whe« ^' 
ther it is possible for you to beMpp^r witb 
them^ if^ for their sake^ you forfeit all tiblft 
is estimable in man. . The £i^vour of th« 
greats perhaps, you tliink, is at stake ; ^ 
that popularity with the multitude, od 
which you build plans of odvancement; 
Alas ! hbw pi'ecariouB are the means whioh 
you employ in order to attain the oud you 
have in view; and the end itaelf, ;how litde 
is it worthy of your ambition ? That favKniv 
which you pursue, of dubious advanta^ 
when gained, is frequently lost by s^rrile 
compliance. The timid and abject are de- 
tected, and despised even by those whom 
thjcy court ; while the firm and. resolute 
rise in the end to thdsehonburs, which the 
other pursued in vain« 

Put the case at the ^Vont. Suppose inot 
your fortune onJy^ but: your safety, to.be 
in hazard ; your liib itself Co ^be caKlatiU 
gered, by adhering to conseieooe imd viiw 
tue. Think, what a crteping and ij^no^ 
manious state you would teiiddr life^ 'if 

K 4 when 
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ttKMON when your duty calls, you would expose it 
^' to no danger ? if by a dastardly behaviour, 
you would, at any expence, . preserve it 
That life which you are so anxious to pre« 
sarve^ can at any rate be prolonged only 
for a few ytears more ; and those years may 
be full of woe. He, who will not risk death 
when conscience requires him to face it, 

ought to be ashamed to live. Consider 

as a man, and a Christian, for what purpose 
life was given thee by Heaven. Was it, 
that thou mightest pass a few years in low 
pleasures and ignoble sloth ; flying into 
every corner to hide thyself, when the least 
danger rises to. view? No: life was given 
that thou mightest come forth to act some 
useful and honourable part, on that theatre 
where thou hast been placed by Providence ; 
mightest glorify him that made thee ; and, 
by steady perseverance in virtue, rise in the 
end ta>an immortal state. 
. Son of man remember thy original 
honours ! Assert the dignity of thy nature! 
Shake off this pusillanimous dread of death,; 
and seek to fulfil the ends for which thoir 

wert seat fcrth by thy . Creator 1 The 

.1 .. sentiment 
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sentiment of a noble mind is, I dbtmt twt sisBmfi: 
my life, dear unto myself^ so that I may Jimsh 
my course mth joy. To tYie^nishing ofwhis 
course^ let every one direet; his eye; aiid kt 
him now appreciate life according to the 
value it will be found to have when, sum- 
med up at the close. This it the period 
which brings every thing to the test. Illu-r 
sions may formerly have imposed on the 
world; may liave imposed on the n\an him- 
self ; But all illusion then vanishes. The 
real character comes forth. The estimate 
of happiness is fairly formed. Hence it 
has been justly said that no man can be 
pronounced either great or happy, until his 
last hour come. To that last hour, what 
will bring such satisfaction or add so much 
dignity, as the reflection on having sur- 
mounted with firmness all the discourage- 
ments of the world, and having persevered 
to the end in one uniform course of fidelity 
and honour? We remarked, before, the 
taagnanipipus behaviour of the i\,post|e 
Paul, when he had persecatioin^a.n4 distrjess 
Ml^Ai^ view. Hear: now. 1jb©;9enti$i^pt& ^ 
the same great man, when the time of his 

; ,> '. .^Iio^filT t ^ last 
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riMMdM last wifering approached ; and remark the 
^' , majesty and ease with which he looked on 
dMith. I am nass ready to be (^ered^ and 
ihk 4ime of my departure is at hand. I have 
Jbught the good Jight. I have Jhmhed my 
c6ilsir$e. I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
there is kdd np for me a crown of righteoui^ 
ness *. How many years of life does such 
a dying moment oveit)alance? Who would 
not' chuse in this manner to go off the 
stBge, With such a song of triilmph in his 
mouth, rather than prolong his existence 
through a wretched old age, stained with 
Sfh aftd shame? 

ANIMATED by these considerations, let 
us nourish that fortitude of mind, which is 
so essential to a man and a Christian. Let 
no discouragement nor danger deter us 
ftom doing what is right. Through honour 
and d&hSonour^ through good report and bad 
Hport^ let us preserve fidelity to our God 
SUd our Saviour. Though an host should en- 
ean^ against -us^ let us not fear to discharge 
#ftr 'duty. God assists us in the virtuous 

*^^-f • 1 Timothy, iv. 6, 7. 

conflict ; 
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conflict; and will crown the conqueror sermon 
with eternal rewards. Be thou faithful unto l ^"' . 
deathy and I mil gvoe thse a crozm of life. 
To him that overcorneth^ saith our blessed 
Lord, I will grant to sit with me on my 
throne; even as I also overcamej and am set 
dozsm with my Father on his throne *. 

* Rev. ii. 10. — iii. 2i^ 
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SERMON and by consequence feels no want. His 
^ / _- plain meal satisfies his appetite^ with a re* 
lishy probably higher than that of the rich 
man who sits down to his luxurious ban* 
quet. His sleep is more sound; his health 
more firm; he knows not what spleen^ 
languor, or listnessness are. His accustom- 
ed employments or labours are not more 
oppressive to him, than the labour of at- 
tendance on courts and the great, the la* 
hours of dress, the fatigue of amusements, 
the very weight of idleness, frequently arc 
to the rich. In the mean time, all the 
beauty of the face of nature, all the enjoy* 
ments of domestic society, all the gaiety 
and cheerfulness of an easy mind, are as 
open to him as to those of the highest 
rank. The splendour of retinue, the sound 
of titles, the appearances of high respect, 
are indeed soothing, for a short time, to 
the great. But, become famiUar, they are 
soon forgotten. Custom effaces tlieirim* 
pression. Hiey ank into the rank of those 
ordinary things which daily recur, without 
raising any sensation of joy. Cease, there* 
fore, from looking up with discontent and 
envy to those whom birth or fortune have 

placed 
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placed abc^e you. Adjust the balance of saoiiiON 
happiness fairly. When you think of the 
enjoyments you want, think also of the 
troubles from which you are free. Allow 
their just value to the comforts you possess; 
and you will find reason to rest satisfied, 
with a very moderate, though not an opu« 
lentand splendid, condition of fortune. 
Often, did you know the whole, you would 
be inclined to pity the state of those whom 
you now envy. 

III. Superior success in the course of 
worldly pursuits is a frequent ground of 
envy. Among all ranks of men compe- 
titions arise. Wherever any favourite o\> 
ject is pursued in common, jealousies sel- 
dom fail to take place among those who 
are equally desirous of attaining it ; as in 
that ancient instancis . of ^ envy recorded of 
Joseph's brethren^ who -hated thdr hroiheri 
beeftusc their father laved: him mare thoH att 
the rest *. ., ^^ I could easiJy bear^^ says one» 
^'that some others shouki ^be more re- 
^ putable or famous, shouki be richer or 

t 4 •* greater 
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aMMMoN "V greater thaji^I;^:$t-is but- jd^, that thffs 
.. ^•■^. *-* man should enjoy the • distinction *o 
'^ which his splendid atnlitie^ bdve> (raided 
** hiiA. It- i$. naiurai ifop thart mani* tb 
'Acooin^and 'thereapect to" which jie is 
**ceiltittod..by his'birth or his rank. But 
**.w^ben I^ ^nd? another; 'have stajted driiifee 
'Srade 6f*fife;'Upoh> equal tierftis, and^tlK 
•feithe^' sante , tknk '; J that j > hie,' inilhdu* ; «jAy 
«ftpii9te»»id<k-<to)ohto<4iifl.<^! ttieiit, 'shotaM 
"have suddenly so far outstripped 'ifiet 
•' should have engrossed all that public 
^favMsv >to- {vhidb'-^-i am w» le^id "entMed 
^Jthaa* I|?>iithfe3ii whM t-mmot'^mr* 
•^ifipyoblaodf: Boilfeiiamy Hspii^t'- -dwells •'♦pith- 
«ai«cHgHatw«,7 i*t »thi9*'undeser»*»d' ^reaii 
«!»eiit?rlpftia!?eiwiff(»ed 4*oifr'4*i#%w»ria;^. 
CotnplaifttsTpfdiliSd ivd«tl|-e^«i«fteh<^8d^^ 
b> them. t?h<j:i*ti^'<tcr:ijli!ilify ihSperiW 
IditcJfcTtte^ l5e«Ptii^Ul%i^^h!ft3Te{|riWpfei<«rf9 
Tm^da^xm^'^ Bi}t>H^iych>f^iM^M wi^tt'fito^ 
4te bs^tibiwghr unjust;' liM^>V»^e'Vle^fr6^«^i<d^ 
»ii!oqjiwe^ii»<*tetlte<<tlW>' *a]ve be*efc'^al«^ 
g«h«|ioftiiri»iii tt«ii'k»n8]%ri*)iP'ffeey^*Ave 
ffladen6»f%tt^K>^{?ht«i4%<^lh'i^^4f)fhfeir 
rivals ? and whether they have not them- 
selves to blame^lffiH'^ WSin the world, for 
^;.'. j " <10 being 
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being left behind: in the career iof fortune ? 
The world is not .always bliiMd/XM: unjosty 
in cooferring its favoum. Instancefi^e ini-f 
deied sometimes oecur^ of: deserving, pter- 
sons 7 prevented; by a. ; succeissioii \oi cross 
incidents, froih rising* iato pahhc accept* 
ance^ But . . in the ordinary ' course ' >of 
things^ i bierit, sooner or iater^ reoeivea i » 
rei^W,; T»Mle the greater >piart of. mens 
nunjortunesand disapipointmentsican^gene^ 
rally^ibe traced to somemisconduct of .their 
a^n;*: Wtsdem bringeih to honour : The\hand 
of the diligent fnaketh' rich ; and, it has been 
sttid,! not altogether without veason^haty of 
Uisriown fortune in life, every iman. is .the 
ebieO artificer* ilf Joseph was preferred: fey 
thedliErther tot ali hifii In^thiieu^ his subsequent 
cSffMMc^'^^i^^'how'well he.inesitedrthe 

p«fefe*6n«e*T'JV(-':iOi: .• ' : . .^t/ f •; 

;^f&i)^stiig/ however; the world /to have 
b^''«ii9«lt,:ib'an.:inlcommon degree^ .with 
fll^tfid ■ ^toJcyouji « tbi^ will not ■ (tindicate 
Rfaligbits^llidd>^ €»ivy ttowards a :in6re j^ros-- 
p^nHiif tiompedtor. Yoti:^inayr.dcduse)the 
^tfisild^ ^tiwhat reilson faaare ^you to beac 
il|j*rill4;o feilfi^^^tte>^ has only improved the 
fhV0^i whichJiithe fworlrf shewed^ him? If 
ii. t'li;;: * by 
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Aermon he might improve his own nature ; might 
."^; , advance the glory of the God whd made 
him ; and contribute his part to the general 
good ? 

Hardly is there any feeling of the hu- 
man heart more natural, or more univer- 
sal, than that df our being accountable to 
God- It is what the most profligate can 
never totally erase. Almost all nations have 
agreed in the belief, that there is to come 
some period when the Almighty will act 
as the Judge of his creatures. Presenti- 
ments of this, work in every breast. Con- 
science has already erected a tribunal, on 
which it anticipates the sentence which at 
that period shall be passed. Before this 
tribunal let us sometimes place ourselves in 
5>erious thought, and consider what account 
we are prepared to give 6f our conduct to 
Him who tnade us. " I placed you/' the 
great Judge may then be supposed to say, 
" in a station where you had many occa- 
" sions for action, and many opportunities 
" of improvement. You were taught, and 
" you knew your duty. Throughout a 
" course of years I continued your life. I 
** surrounded you with friends to whom 

*• you 
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you might be useful. I gave you health, sermok 
" ease, leisure, and various iadvantages ot* , j^^ 

** situation. Where are the fruits of 

" those talents which you possessed ? What 
" good have you done with them to your- 
f^ selves? What good to others? How have 
** you filled up your place or answered 
" your destination in tile world ? Pro- 
" duce some evidence, of your not having 
" existed altogether in vain/' ■ ■ ! ■< ' ■ Let such 
^ are now mere blanks in the world, and 
a burden to the earth, think what answer 
they will give to those awful questions. 

II. The idle live not to the world, and 
their fellow creatures around them, any 
more than they do to God. Had any man 
a title to stand alone, and to be independ- 
ent of his fellows, he might then consider 
himself as at liberty to indulge in solitary 
ease and sloth, without being responsible 
to others for the manner in which he 
chose to live. But on the face of the 
earth, there is no such person, from the 
king on his throne, to the beggar in his 
cottage. We are all connected with one 
another by various relations ; which create 

M 4 a chain 
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SERMON a chain of mutual dependence, reaching 
^^* from the highest to the lowest station in 
society. The order and happiness of the 
world cannot be maintained, without per- 
petual circulation of active duties and of- 
fices^ which all are called upon to perform 
in their turn. Superiors are no more in- 
dependent of their inferiors, than these in* 
feriors are of them. Each have demands 
and claims upon the other ; and he who, 
in any situation of life refuses to act his 
part, "^nd to contribute his share to the 
general stock of felicity, deserves to be 
prosciibed from society as an unworthy 
member. If any man will not workj says 
the Apostle Paul, neither should he eat *. 
If he will do nothing to advance the pur- 
poses of society, he has no title to enjoy 
the advantages of it. 

It. is sometimes supposed, that industry 
and diligence are duties required of the 
poor alone, and that riches confer the pri- 
vilege of being idle. This is so far from 
being justified by reason, how often soever 
it mky obtain in fact, that the higher one 
is raised in the world, his obUgation to be 

* 2The8«iii« lo* 

useful 
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useful is proportionably increased. The sermon 
claims upon him from various quarters ^ ^' 
multiply. The sphere of his active duties 
widens on every hand. Even supposing 
him exempted from exerting himself in be- 
half of his inferiors, supposing the relation 
between superiors and inferiors abolished, 
the relation among equals must still subsist. 
If there be no man, however high in rank, 
who stands not frequently in need of the 
good offices of his friends, does he think 
that he owes nothing to them in return ? 
Can he fold his arms in selfish indolence, 
and expect to be served by others, if he 
will not exert himself in doing service to 
any ?- Were there no other call to in- 
dustry, but the relation in which every one 
stands to his own family, the remembrance 
of this alone should make the man of idle« 
ness blush. Pretends he to love those with 
whom he is connected by the dearest ties, 
and yet will he not bestir himself for their 
guidance, their support, or their advance- 
ment in the world ? — How immoral, and 
€ruel, is the part he acts, who slumbers m 
sensual ease, while the wants and demands 
of a helpless family cry aloud, but cry in 

vain. 
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SERMON vain, for his vigorous exertbns ? Is this a 
^' husband, is this a father, that deserves to 
be honoured with those sacred names ? 
How many voices will be lifted up against 
him at the last day I Let such persons re- 
member the awful words in Scripture, and 
tremble. It is written in the First Epistle 
to Timothy, the fifth chapter and eighth 
verse, If amf provide not for his own^ and 
especially for those of his own house^ he hath 
denied the faiths and is worse than an m- 
fdel. 

III. The idle man lives not to himself 
with any more advantage than he lives to 
the world. It is indeed on a supposition 
entirely opposite, that persons of this cha- 
racter proceed. They imagine that, how 
deficient soever they may be in point of 
duty, they at least consult their own satis- 
faction. They leave to others the drudgery 
of life ; and betake themselves, as they 
think, to the quarter of enjoyment and 
ease. Now, in contradiction to this, I 
assert) and hope to prove, that the idle man, 
first, shuts the door against all improve- 
ment ; next, that he opens it wide to every 

destructive 
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destructive folly ; and lastly, that he ex- sermon 
eludes himself from the true enjoyment of ^ 
pleasure. 

FiRst, he shuts the door against im- 
provement of every kind, whether of mind, 
body or fortune- The law of our nature, 
the condition under which we are placed 
from our birth, is, that nothing good or 
great is to be acquired without toil and . 
industry. A price is appointed by Provi- 
dence to be paid for every thing ; and the 
price of improvement is labour. Industry 
may, indeed, be sometimes disappointed. 
Tht Tdce may not be always to the smftj 
nor the^ battle to the strong. But^ at the 
Bame time it is certain that, in the ordi- 
nary- course of things, without strength, 
the battle cannot be gained ; without swift- 
ness, the race cannot be run with success. 
In all labour^ says the wise man, there is 
profit ; but the soul of the sluggard desireth 
and hath nothing *. If we consult either 
the improvement of the mind, or the health 
of the body, it is well known that exercise 
-is the great instrument of promoting both. 

* Prov. xiv. 23 ; xiii. 4. 

10 SJoth 
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SERMON Sloth enfeebles equally the bodily and the 

lie 

mental powers. As in the animal system 
it engenders disease, so on the faculties of 
the soul it brings a fatal rust, which cor- 
rodes and wastes them ; which in a short 
time, reduces the brightest genius to the 
same level with the meanest understanding. 
The great diflferences which take place 
among men, are not owing to a distinction, 
that Mature has made in their original 
powers, so much. as to the superior dili- 
gence with which some have improved 
these powers beyond others. To no pur- 
pose dp we possess the seeds of many great 
abilities, if they are suflFered to lie dormant 
within us. It is not the latent possession, 
but the active exertion of them, which 
gives them merit. Thousands whom indo- 
lence has sunk into contemptible obscurity, 
might have come forward to the highest dis- 
tinction, if idleness had not frustrated the 
effect of all their powers. 

Instead of going on to improvement, all 
things go to decline with the idle man. 
His character falls into contempt. His 
fortune is consumed. Disorder, confusion, 
and embarrassment, mark his whole situa- 
tion. 
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tion. Observe in what lively colours the sbrmon 
state of his affairs is described by Solomon. . ^^; 
I went by thejield of the slothfuU ctnd by the 
vineyard of the man void of understanding : 
and h ! it was all grown over with thorns ; 
and nettles had covered the face thereof; and 
the stone wall tf^ereof was broken down. 
Then I saw and considered it well : I looked 
upon iti and received instruction*. In the 
midst, too, of those distresses which idle- 
ness brings on its votaries, they must sub- 
mit to innumerable mortifications, which 
never fail to attend their shameful conduct. 
They must reckon on seeing themselves 
contemned by the virtuous and wise, and 
slighted by the thriving part of mankind. 
They must expect to be left behind by 
every competitor for rank or fortune. They 
will be obliged to humble themselves be- 
fore persons, now far their superiors in the 
world, whom, once, they would have dis- 
dained to acknowledge as their equals. — ^ 
Is it in this manner that a man lives to 
himself? Are these the advantages which 
were expected to be found in the lap of 
ease? The down may at first have appeared 

♦ Prov. rxiv. 30, 3I1S2. 

soft: 
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SEXMOfi soft: But it will soon be found to cover^ 
. ^' . thorns innumerable. How long wiU iliou 
sleep^O sluggard f When wilt thou arise out 
of thy sleep ? Yet a little sleeps yet a little 
slumber J ti little folding of the hands to sleep. 
So shall thy poeerty come as one that travels- 
let h : and thy want 09, an mrmed mem *. 

But this is only a small part of the evils 
which persons of tins description bring on 
themselves: For,' ; 

In the second place, while in this man* 
ner they shut the door against every im* 
proveraent, they open it wide to the most 
destructive vices and follies. The hii* 
man mind cannot remain always unem- 
ployed. Its passions must have some ex- 
ercise. If we supply them not with proper 
employment, they are sure to run loose 
into riot and disorder. While we are un- 
occupied by what is good, evil is continu- 
ally at hand ; and hence it is said in Scrip- 
ture, that as soon as Satan /oiiiu^ the house 
empty y he took possession, and filled it with 
evil spirits^. Every man who recollects 
his conduct, may be satisfied^ that his 

♦ Prov. xxiv. 33t 34* t Matt. xii. 44. 

hours 
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hours of idleness have always proved the sermon 
hours most dangerous to virtue. It was ^^ 
then that criminal desires arose; guilty 
pursuits were suggested ; and designs were 
formed, which, in their issue, have disr 
quieted and embittered his whole liib. If 
seasons of idleness be dangerous, what must 
a continued habit of it prove ? Habitual 
ittdolcnce, by a silent and secret progress, 
undermines every virtue in the soul. More 
violent passions rho th^ir course, and ter- 
minate. They are like rapid torrents, which 
foam, and swell, and bear down -every 
thing before them. But after having over- 
flowed their banks, their impetuosity sub- 
sides. They? return by de^-ees into their 
natural channel ; and the, damage which 
they have d&^e. can be repaired. Sloth is 
like the slowly-flowing putrid stream, 
which stagnates in the marsh, breeds veno- 
mous animaiii^, and poisonous plants:; an(|^ 
; infects with.|)estilential vapours the whole 
country round it Having once tainted 
the soul it leaves no part of H' SQu^d; and 
at the same time gives not those alarms to 
tx)nscience, which the eruptions of bolder . 
and fiercer emotions often occasion. The 

disease 
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SERMON disease which it brings on, is creeping and 
^ ^' insidious ; and is, on that account, more 
certainly mortal. 

One constant effect of idleness is, to nou- 
rish the passions, and of course, to heighten 
our demands for gratification ;- while it 
unhappily withdraws from us the proper 
means of gratifying these demands. If the 
desires of the industrious man be set upon 
opulence or rank, upon the conveniences 
or the splendour of life, he can accomplish 
his desires by methods which are lair and 
allowable. The idle man has the same de- 
sires with the industrious, but not the same 
resources for compassing his ends by ho- 
nourable means. He must therefore turn 
himself to seek by fraud, or by violence, 
what he cannot submit to acquire by in- 
dustry. Hence the origin of those multi- 
plied crimes to which idleness is daily giv- 
fring birth in the world ; and which con- 
tribute so much to violate the order, and 
to disturb the peace of society. — In gene- 
ral the children of idleness may be rank- 
ed under two denominations or classes of 
men ; both of whom may, too justly, be 
termed, The children of the devil. Either 

5 incapable 
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incapable of any effort, they are such as sink sermon 
into absolute meanness of character, and . ^ 
contentedly wallow with the drunkard and 
debauchee, among the herd of the sensual ; 
until poverty overtake them, or disease cut 
them off : Or they are such as, retaining 
some remains of vigour, are impelled, by 
their passions, to venture on a desperate at* 
tempt for retrieving their ruined fortunes. 
In this case, they employ the art of the 
fraudulent gamester to ensnare the un- 
wary. They issue forth with the high- 
wayman to plunder on the road ; or with 
^he thief and the robber, they infest the 
city by night. From this class, our prisons 
are peopled ; and by them the scaffold is 
iurnished with those melancholy admoni- 
tions, which are so often delivered from it 
to the crowd. Sqch are frequently the tra- 
gical, but well-known consequeqqes of the 
Yice against which I now warn, ypUe; 

iir- 

In the third, and last plftce, hpw dan- 
gerous soever idleness may be to virtuci 
are there not pleasures, .it may be $aid, 
which attend it? is there noti;^rQund to 
plead, that it brings a rel^jasejfcQmt Ihe pp^ 

YOL. III. xV pie<>sive 
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sxBMON pressive cares of the world ; and soothes the 

. ^: . mind with a gentle satisftlction, which is 

not to be found amidst the toils of a busy 

and active life ? -This is an advantage 

which, least of all others, we admit it to 
possess. In behalf of incessant labour, no 
man contends. Occasional release from toil, 
and indulgence of ease, is what nature de* 
mands, and virtue allows. But what we 
assert is, that nothing is so great an enemy 
to the lively and spirited enjoj^ment of life, 
as a relaxed and indolent habit of mind. 
He who knows not what it is to'^labour, 
knows not what it is to enjoy. The feli- 
city of human life depends on the regular 
prosecution of some laudable purpose or 
object, which keeps awake and enlivens all 
our powers. Our happiness consists in the 
pursuit, much more than in the attainment, 
of any temporal good. Rest is agreeable ; 
but it is only from preceding labours that 
rest acquires its true relish. When the 
mind is suflFered to remain in continued 
inaction, all its powers decay. It soon lan- 
guishes and' sickens; and the pleasures 
which it proposed to obtain from rest, end 
in tediousne^s and insipidity. To this, let 

. that 
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that miserable set of mea bear witness, sermon 
who, after spending great part of their life , ^ , 
m active industry, have retired to what 
they fancied was to be a pleasing enjoy- 
ment of themselves in wealthy inacti* 
vity, and profound repose. Where they 
expected to find an elysium, they have 
found nothing but a dreary and com- - 
fortless waste. Their days have dragged 
on, in uniform languor; with the melan- 
choly remembrance often returning, of the 
cheerful hours they passed, when they were 
engaged in the honest business and labours 
of the world* 

We appeal to every one who has the least 
knowledge or observation of life, whether 
the busy, or the idle, have the most agree- ^ 
able enjoyment of themselves ? Compare 
them in their families. Compare them 
in the societies with which they mingle ; 
and. remark which of them discover most 
cheerfulness and gaiety ; which possess the 
most regular flow of spirits; whose temper 
is most equal ; whose good humour most 
unclouded. While the active and diligent 
both enliven and enjoy society, the idle 
are not. only a bui;den to themselves, but a 
N S burden 
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sERfcicw burden to those with whom they are con- 
"^- nected ; a nuisance to all whom they op- 
press with their company. On whom does 
time hang so heavy, as on the slothful and 
lazy ? To whom are the hours so linger- 
ing? Who are so often devoured with 
spleen, are obliged to fly to every expedi- 
ent which can help them to get rid of 
themselves? Instead of producing tranquil- 
lity, indolence produces a fretful restless- 
ness of miiid ; gives rise to cravings which 
are never satisfied ; nourishes a sickly effe- 
minate dehcacy, which sours and corrupts 
every pleasure. 

Enough has now been said to convince 
every thinking person, of the folly, the 
guilt, and' the misery, of ah idle state. Let 
these admonitions stir us up, to exert our- 
selves in our different occupations, with 
that virtuous activity which becomes men 
ajid Christians. Let us arise from the bed 
of sloth ; distribute our time with attention 
and care; and improve to advantage the , 
Qpportunities which Providence has bestow- 
^. The material business in which our 
several stations jengage us, msay often prove 
u ♦ >'. not 
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not siafficient to occJupy the whole of our sermon 
time and attention. In the life evien of .7^- 
busy men, there are frequent intervals of 
leisure. Let them take cftt^» that into 
these, none of the viees of idleness creep. 
Let some secondary, some subsidiai^ em- 
ployment, of a fair arid laudable kiiid, be 
always at hand t6 fill up those vacant spaces 
of life, which^ too many assign, either to 
corrupting amusements, or to mere inac- 
tion. We ought never to forget, that en- 
tire idleness always borders either on misery 
or on guilt. ^ 

At the same time, let the course of our 
employments be ordered in such a manner, 
that in carrying them on, we may be also 
promoting our eternal interest. With the 
business of the world let us properly in- 
termix the exercises of devotion. By reli- 
gious duties and virtuous actions, let us 
study to prepare ourselves for a better world. 
In the midst of our labours for this life, it is 
never to be forgotten, that we must Jirst 
seek the kingdom of God, and his righteous^ 
ness; and give diligence to make our calling 
and election sure. Otherwise, how active 

N 3 soever 
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SERMON soever we may seem to be, our whole ac- 
^' tivity will prove only a laborious idleness : 
We shall appear, in the end, to have been 
busy to no purpose,, or to a purpose worse 
than none. Then only we fulfil the proper 
character of Christians, when we join that 
pious ;2eal which becomes us. as the ser- 
vants of God, with that industry which is 
required of us, as good members of society'; 
when, according to the exhortation of the 
Apostle, we are ioxxxxA not dothfulin busi^ 
nessy and, at the sanje time, fervent in $pi* 
rit^ serving the Lord *. 

* Rom. xii. ii» 
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SERMON X. 

« 

Oa theSFNSE of the Divine Presence- 



Psalm kxiii. 23.\ 
I am continually with thee. • 



TI/'E live in a world which is full of the seRmon 

Divine presence and powe?. We be- 
hold every where \^rouod us the traces of 
that supreme goodness which etilivens and 
supports the universe. Day uttereth $peech 
of it to-day ; and night sheweth knowledge of 
it to-night. Yet, surrounded as we are with 
the perfections of God, meeting him where- 
ever we go, and called upon by a thousand 
objects, to confess his presence, it is both the 
misfortune and the crime of a great part 
of mankind that they are strangers to Him, 
in whose world they dwell. Occupied with 
j^ 4 nothing 
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s£RMON nothing but their pursuits of interest and 
. _^1 . pleasure, they pass through this world, as 
though God were not there. The virtu* 
ous and reflecting are particularly distin- 
guished from the giddy and dissolute, by 
that habitual sense of the Divine presence 
which characterises the former. To them, 
nothing appears void of God. They con- 
template his perfections in the works of 
nature; and they trace his Providence in 
the incidents of life. When retired from 
the world, he often employs their medit- 
ation* When engaged in action, he always 
influences their conduct. Wherever a pious 
man is^Or whatever he does, in the style of 
-the text, he is continually with God. 

The happy effect of this sentiment on 
the he&rt^ is fully displayed in the context. 
We »e^ it allaying all the disquiet which 
the Pikiailmist^ in the preceding verses, de- 
scribes himself to have suffered on account 
of the prosperity of the wicked. The first 
reflection which restored tranquillity to his 
mind, was the remembrance of the pre- 
sence of God. 'Nevertheless^ I am continue 
.ally with thee ; thou hast holderi me by my 
right hand. He became sensible, that what- 
8 * ever 



ii^ 
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ever distresses the righteous might suffer sermon 
for a time, they could not fell of being , ^\ , 
compensated in the end, by that Almighty 
Protector, whose propitious presence ever 
continued to surround them. Whereupon / 
follow those memorable expressions of his 
trust and joy in God. Thou shalt guide me 
with thy counsel ; and afterwards receive me 
to glory. TVhom have I in heaven l)ut thee f 
and there is none upon earth I desire besides 
thee: 

There are principally two efffects, tvhich 
thie sense of the Divine presence is fitted to 
prbdacie upon men. One is, to restraiti 
them from vice ; the other to encourage 
their virtue. Its operation, as a check up- 
on the sinrierj is obviotfs. The perpetual 
presence ^ of ^ so powerful - and •venerable k 
witness, is oiie of the most awful conside- 
rations which can be addressed to the dis^ 
solute. It rembves all the security which 
secrecy can be apposed to give to crimes. 
It aggravates ^the guilt of them, from bein^ 
cottrmitted in fJ\e face 6{ the Almighty ; 
•Arid has powei^ to strike terror into the 
"Hftait of thei git!a1:est critftiiialitn the tnid^ 

• of 
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SERMON of his misdeeds. While this principle of 
^\ , religion thus checks and terrifies the sin- 
ner, it produces also another effect, that of 
strengthening, and comforting the good 
man, in the practice of his duty. It is the 
influence of the Diving presence on good 
men which, in consequence of the Psalmist's 
sentiment, I propose to consider. To their 
character it belongs to be continually with 
, God. I shall endeavour to shew the high 
benefit and comfort which they derive from 
such a habit of mind ; and shall, for this 
end, first consider their internal moral state; 
and next, view them as they are affected by 
several of the external accidents and situ- 
ations of lifQ. 

Let us begin with considering them in 
their internal state. The belief of the Divine 
presence acts upon them here, first, as an 
incitement to virtue. The presence of one 
whom we highly esteem and revere, of a 
sovereign for instance, a father, or a friend, 
whose approbation we are solicitous to gain, 
is always found to exalt the powers, of men, 
to refine and improve their behaviour. 
Hence, it has been giyen as a rule by an- 
3 cient 
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cient moralists, that in order to excel in sermon 
virtue, Ave should propound to ourselves ^• 
some person of eminent and distinguished 
worth ; and should accustom ourselves to 
act as if he were standing by, and behold- 
ing us. To the esteem and approbation of 
their fellow-creatures^ none are iiweqsible, 
There are few who, in the copspicuous 
parts of their life, when they- know the 
eyes of the public to be fixed on them, 
act not their part with propriety and de- 
xprum. But what is the ^observation of the 
public ; what is the presenpe of the greatest 
.or wisest men on earth, to that presence of 
the Divinity which constantly surrounds 
us? The man who realizes to his mind 
^this august presence, feels a constant incen- 
ttiye for acquitting himself with dignity. 
He views himself as placed on , an,, illus- 
trious, theatre. To have the Almighty for 
the spectator and witness of his conduct, 
is more tq him than if the whole world 
were assembled to observe him. Men judge 
often falsely, always imperfectly, of what 
passes before them. They are imposed on 
by specious appearances; and the artful 
carry away the praise which is due to the 

deserving. 
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SERMON deserving. Even supposing them to judge 
^' fairly, we may want the opportunity of 
doing justice to our character, by any pro- 
per display of it in the sight of the world. 
Our situation may bury in obscurity those 
talents and virtues which were entitled to 
command the highest esteem. But He, in 
whose presence the good man acts, is both 
an impartial, and an unerring, judge of 
worth. No fallacious appearances impose 
on him. No secret virtue is hidden from 
him. He is attentive equally to the mean- 
est and the greatest ; and his approbation 
confers eternal' rewards.' The man there- 
fore, who sets the Lord always before hinij 
is prompted to excel in virtue by motives 
tehich are peculiar to himself, and which 
engage, on the side of duty, both honour 
and interest. I have kept thy precepts and 
thy testimonies ; for all my ways are before 
thee*. 

Supposing, however, his virtuous en- 
deavours to be faithful, many imperfec- 
tions will attend them. A faultless tenor 
*of unblernished Iffe is beyorid the reach of 

* Psalm czix. i68. " 

man. 
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man. Passions will sometimes overcome 
him ; and ambition or interest, in an un- 
guarded hour, will turn him aside into 
evil. Hence he will be ashamed of him- 
self, and disquieted by a sense of guilt and 
folly. In this state, to which we are often 
reduced by the weakness of human nature 
the belief of God's continual presence brings 
relief to the heart. It acted before as an 
animating principle. It now acts as a prin- 
ciple of comfort. In the midst of many 
imperfections, a virtuous man appeals to 
his Divine witness, for the sincerity of his 
intentions. He can appeal to him who 
knows his frame^ that in the general train 
of his conduct, it is his study to keep the 
law of God. 

Mere law, among men, is rigid and 
inflexible. As no human law-giver can 
look into the hearts of his subjects, he 
cannot, even though he wer6 ever pre- 
sent with them, estimate their character 
exactly. He carl make no allowance for 
particular situations. He must prescribe 
the same terms to all whom he rules ; and 
tre^at all alike, according to their outward 
actions. But every minute diversity of 

character 
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SEHMON characteiv temper, and situation, is known 
^- to God. It is not only from what his ser- 
vants do, but from what they seek to do, 
that he forms his judgment of them. He 
attends to all those circumstances which 
render the trial of their virtue, at any time,, 
peculiarly hard. He hears the whisper of 
devotion as it rises in the soul. He beholds 
the tear of contrition which falls in secret. 
He sees the good intention struggling in 
its birth ; and pursues it, in its progress, 
through those various obstacles which may 
prevent it from ripening into action. Good 
men, therefore, in their most humbled and 
dejected state, draw some consolation from 
his knowledge of their heart. Though they 
may sometimes have erred from the right 
path, they can look up to Him who is ever 
with them, and say as an apostle, who had 
grievously offended, once said to his great 
Master, Lord, thou knowest all things ; thou 
hiowest that I love thee *. 

Appealing thus to their omniscient wit- 
ness, they are naturally soothed and encou- 
raged by the hope of his clemency. At 
the same time^ it is the peculiar advantage 

* John, xxi. 17. 

.*: , of 
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of this Sentiment of the Divine Presence^ sermon 
that it prevents siieh hope from flattering . ^- 
them too much, or rising into undue pre- 
sumption. For while it encourages, it tends 
also to humble, a pious man. If it encou- 
rage him by the reflection on all his good 
dispositions being known and attended to 
by God, it humbles him by the remem- 
brance, that his secret sins also are ever in 
the light of the Divine countenance. So that, 
by dwelling under the sense of God being 
coqtinually with us, we keep alive the 
proper temper of a Christian in the soul ; 
humility without dejection ; fear mingled 
with hope. We are cheered, without being 
lifted up. We feel ourselves obnoxious to 
the all-observing eye of justice ; but ate 
comforted with the thoughts of that mercy 
which, through Jesus Christ, the discerner 
of all Hearts, holds forth to the sincere and 
penitent. Such are the blessed effects which 
this principle of religion produces upon the 
inward moral state of a good man. Let 
us now. 

In the second place, consider his exter- 
nal circumstances; and examine the in- 
fluence 
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BERMON aid from afeeSitedj or an enthiriiafetic, fancy, 
. '■ ^' . itt oi'rfe^ to givetlifetti forCfe. -Pwadfly ad- 
im! that, aniidst tKe huiT.y^^ft^ tttrbulenGe 
of ' the *Vdrid,-tt nifty be dlffilciitt tobring 
thfese "feligioiis ■ se^iftitnents' '^a-»lfeilly^ into 
view as is necessat^ 'for-thteir tMttkiflg- ii 
just impression on theiJbtil; Thi^ r^qbires 
the effort of an inteHigent-'^nd feeling 
itiiiid ; -ahd theWrfore dtfnrlbt ^be expected 
to be commonly found, ^o the unreflect- 
ing crowd, nothing appeareTetil, but what 
is exposed to siense- • Wfifltt is ittvisible, is 
tBte same to them, aii if it had n<^ existence. 
But by tihe gjtissness of tbeif dWn eofifeep- 
tions, they have no title to measure those 
bf 'Others. While they affect to treat all 
cohisiderations, taken from the sense of the 
Dirinfe presence, as visionary and enthusi- 
astic, it can, oil the contrary ; be clearly 
shown, that they are founded oti the most 
rertain and unquestionable principles of 
rea^S^v They* essentially belong not tore- 
veJEtleAoiily^ but to natural religion. Their 
reality can be denied by none, but. those 
who defty ' that God exists, or that he- go- 
verjas the wbrld. For if he existej he tnUst 
4inddubtedly pervade And iAi^pect the Worid 

which 
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that there hangs over him the irresistible sermon 
arm of that Providence, whose displeasure 
he has done nothing to stay or avert. But 
he who, in the days of prosperity, dwells 
with God, is delivered from those disquiet- 
ing alarms. He dwells as with a friend 
and protector, from whence he conceives his 
blessings to proceed. He can appeal to him 
for the thankfulness with which he receives 
them ; and for his endeavours to employ 
them welU He trusts that the God whom 
he serves will not forsake him ; that ihe 
goodness which he has already experienced, 
irill continue to bless him ; and though he 
believes himself not exempted from the 
changes of the world, yet, in the midst of 
these, he jhas ground to hope, that sources 
of ^ comfort and happiness shall always be 
left open to him. 

Moreover, the pleasures of life, while 
they last, are unsp^dcably heightened by 
the pr^senceof that Benefactor who bestows 
them. The pleasing emotion of gratitude 
to the. giver, mingles with the enjoyment 
of the gift. While to the mere worldly 
majQ, the whole frame of nature: is only. 
Al vast irregular fabric ; and .the course of. 

r^OL. Ill, o human 
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MJmofi hiiu&aiia£Qiir9.hoi]iLore:than a cohfuaed sac-" 
cession jof foituitous events ; 'all ilature i» 
beautified, and every agreeable incident i& 
enlivened, .to him who beholds God in all 
things. : LHence r arise ' a Yariety x)f pleasing- 
sensations,Ho£ll up those ^solitary rhours,^ in 
which external prosperityisupplies him witb 
no enterta^n[menL . In the smiling scene^ 
of nature, *he;. con templates the benignityr 
of its author; * "Jn its subfime objects, < he 
admired his majesty; In its kwful' and . tier-; 
rible ones, he adores his power. He dwelii^ 
in this iwodd vas in :a magnificent temple ; 
whichfisifiiil :of the glory of it^ founder ; 
and every ^here views rmtiire offering tip 
its incense 'ta- ihim, from a thousand altars.^ 
Such ideas 1. exalt, : and ennoble the human 
mind ) and ^reflect an additional lustre cm 
the brightness of prosperity* :^ 

From the prosperous, let us next tiirfito 
tihe afflicted condition of a good man. ' ^ iFoi* 
as prosperity may/ affliction certainly ^Wttly 
atonetiffife or other, be his lot' It entfeiisf 
into the appoirfted trial iof bis virtue ; Ahit^ 
in one de^ef or <othen'>is the^doditi^f alt;? 
Here we shall find various sitiiiBltttfMs 6ctiii^ 
\ ' . »/in 
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iflfwJKich:no relief 'i^ equal to wiiata-^virtuH sermomi 

ottsaiiti holy* man denizes from a sense of ^__^'_ 

the j)^it^tual presettce of *Grod, 

• i» h^:^ fot\ instarvcby thrown iolKiiaaxDib^ 

scuretrdnditioti in tWt worlds nrifcbattt(&tefid& 

to a«%st him^ brianyitb regaqdiand^^onstdec 

hii* tfjtete^f' ::' He enjoy fe ihe satiafactjoh of 

tiiittkitigv t^^trthoti^i he may beine^lected 

l>^^iAl6n,'4b id tiotifof gotten :o£ God.: ^ In^ 

cbnsidef able ds- hb is - i» ^bimBeHv < he. know^^ 

tbat'))« tt(U tiot- bei Dverlpoked>b3^:the AU 

mkghtyi'^ amidst ^(9 infiiirt^fvariefiy> o£}fhQ4 

ifjfg, 4r l6it in die>iTmiifcnaity >of[hi& rwotksi 

The |)b(k^'m&rii^ialn/i^b!a9ihiucli:'^ 

rag^^M^.as tite ^rie&bt' p^atyiM. xjtplHs 

tye&W\^ik^iijimd sAy^itf^beTfiJmlessiQ'Lordl 

I m'mkHnidHyiwiek thei': Mau h^idcBt md 

hflniy f^igh^t^ hMWdf^ ^-^he gVaeibui^^pt^settCfl 

of ^-fhAt^ SftpteitJfc 'B«irig iir>afFccff*drJoy n4 

diveiBity df -^vktk i ' or* fortine. . it »imj|lwrtt 

iteelf^tTik* toalPthe virttfotjsxd.nd iiprigbtll 

likei!(i9 '^)6k4dtiViti)dge,ntbe isuid Irifj^jfiiH 

mai:^%nt;Wbicl]^\^ed$' itS'Taj^g e(^«»ij]j!ftti»^ 

th^^uittble c6t<kge^ and irpbh^tbeivf^aig^f) 

of kings; in thepFesehce of^thfe ^oat|je^4 

of heaven and' eat*tH, al' thie diatitocfiiki^ 

^idi vb^tiiiy has contrired^itQfinakidT^njiQ^ 

t '- '< o 2 men 
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SEHMON men totally disappear. All ranks are on one 
_^ , level. The rich and the poor here indeed 
meet together; without any other distinction 
than what arises from the heart and the souL 
The sense of this lifts the poor man above 
contempt ; supports his spirits when apt to 
be dejected ; and bestows dignity on the 
part which he acts. How inconsiderable 
soever that part may appear in the estima^ 
tion of an injudicious world , it is ennobled, 
when virtuously performed, by the appro- 
bation of his Divine witness. He can bear 
with indifierenoc; the scorn of the proud 
as long as he knows, that there is one 
higher than the highest to regard him. 
He can enjoy himself with pleasure in 
his mean habitation, because he believes 
that God dwells with him there. The 
'Divine Presence cheers to him the most 
lonely retreat. It accompanies his steps to 
the most dbtant regions of the earth. If 
he should be driven into exile from all his 
friends, and obliged to dwell in the, utter^ 
most parts of the sea^ even there God's hand 
tgfonld hold him^ and his right hand would 
guide him. ITiough left without compa- 
nion orfriend, he never thinks himself dfi^ 

solate^ 
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solate, as long as he can say, I am still with sbrmon 
God. "^ 

But though raised above obscurity or 
poverty, yet, in any situation of fortune, 
calumny and reproach may be the lot of 
the servant of God. His good intentions 
may be misconstrued ; his character unjustly 
traduced; and, to the open reviling of ene* 
mies, die more bitter unkindness of fiiends 
may sometimes be joined* In this situa- 
tion, when wounded in spirit, and, perhaps, 
< unable to make his innocence appeaiv to 
whom shall he have recourse for defence, 
tb whom make his last appeal, but to that 
God who is ever present with him, and 
who knoweth his heart? How frequently, 
amidst the injustice and oppression of the 
world, has distressed innocence had no 
other relief but this ? " God is my wit- 
-** ness. God is my avenger. He hath seen 
•* it, and he will repay/* A good con- 
science, it is true, is of itself, a powerful 
suppoit. But God is Lord of the con- 
science; and it is only when connected 
with a sense of Divine presence and appro- 
bation! that n good conscience becomes a 
o 3 steady 
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ij§£tcMON steady 'piinci)ple:offortitti^e in the.iaaibd^ 
,... '.^^ ..-y under all discouragements. Hence, i' vir^ 
tuous man possesses a high degree of inde- 
pendence, both <!)d the praise rand '.on the 
joensurft df theworid, Vilt ia enough to him 
if, jirhe&itindfergoiQ^i'lhe; samlet ixeproach^ 
wbicfcbiJob.^suffeidd .frotd ihiaumistalaftn 
ftieoflB/ -fee can ; sayjf vith ;him, Beh0ld my 
witn'dio'jw^ heaumj ibnd: nijf xecirAM ..mi 
M^:fi.\': He affecrts: not:t6;divu]geibis^good 
-(ieed6/it((x the wdrld; | He issysthout fxm- 
cqrir ^heflier the 'wortd hh acquainfed , with 
J^hoai: aiuiD t. ; . He :krio wdth that hb ^Ettiher 
,2i>iitej^iJ9 ifih]h^aven s^eikM ^ecreftiiiaqditfent 
Mij>ta^^a^dhisaim^cQtiie upinigi^i^fttl 
immortal btfprehim.ynjfVith me.it ib a $m&l 
thing , to be judged vfyoU^or of man s Judg- 
ment:; he ihatjudgeth me is Ma Ldi^dfhlMe 
.shaUbning forth. my Hghteousnes&i !at JWt> as 
Me^ light J mdi^p judgment^ as'theiwon day^ 
lo . this rctHieciaueqess. of integrity) he looks 
-down f with jodifFerence, as from b superior 
station, . upoia the harsh censures .of a giddy 
, and igiiorant; world* The sense of betog 
continually: with God diiFuses over his soul 
a holy calm, which unjust reproach cannot 
♦ Job, ifvi* 1 0. ■ t » Cot. iv. 3, 4. » 

disturb* 
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disturb. In the presence of that ftiigust and SERwtoN 
venemt)le tvitnete, all the noise and clac^ v.. ^\ 
moiird of inenj like the muniiurings ofia 
ilritant dtorm^ die away. . ^ ^ ''^ ♦ , ^ 



.-^^A 



. Las t l y. Supposing the^'diai-abter of a 
good man to be untainted^ sby Ffep^oael}; 
supposing also his externarsiCUation. to btt 
opulent or distinguished ; matiy; 'aotwith- 
stamiding, and severe, arethe^idisfteHses to 
whicb bq may be exposed.^ ^ o Seer^ti'^gi^iefi 
may be preying dipoa him ; aAd:<iri]i tteart 
left to^feed in silence dn'hid dmiilsltterne^s) 
He array labour undeif sore disease; and'dis- 
cfifh* his earthly ^me gradually umoulder 
into dust. He may be deprived firff«^ those 
friends iand^relativx^ tfho^' had ibeeac thd 
chief donvfeirts of his' sttatef;' <M) ifiaybe 
obliged to prepare himseiy^ for 4iaking iare- 
<wel of tliem for evei*. Iirjthe iQidst of these 
various afflicting scenes of human life^ no 
consolation can be more powerfid than 
what arises from the presence of a Diving 
j3rotector apd guardian, to whdtiS'btir case, 
with all its sorrows, w^ perfectly knbwnt 
Tq himy says the Psalmist, I poured out m^ 
complaint. I shewed before him my trouble. 

o 4 I looked 
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SERMON II* Patiengb Under disappointments. 
^^' , , These will often happen to the best and 
wisest men; sometimes to the wisest and 
best-concerted plans. They may happen, 
too, not through any imprudence of those 
who have devised the plan, not even 
through the malice or ill design of others ; 
but merely in consequence of some of those 
cross incidents of life which could not be 
foreseen. .:0n stach occasions persons of a 
warm and sanguine temper are presently in 
a ferment They had formed their hopes, 
{IS they tliink, upon the justest grounds. 
^Itey had waited long for success; and 
borne with many delays. But when their 
designs are brought to so unexpected an 
issue ; when, without any fault of their 
ow^tt, they find their hopes finaily blasted, 
all |iatience forsakes them ; they no longer 
pbi^s^ their souls; the most passionate 
exclamations break forth. ^* To whc«iy ex- 
^^ gept to themy could such a disappoint- 
^^ meni have hi^pened ? Since the oreation 
f^: qiiithe world, w^ such a combination of 
" disastrous incidents ever betteld ? WhJ 
" are they doomed to. l?e so unfortunate 
i A:. " beyond 
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^' beyond all others ?■' — ^ Alas I how un- sermon 
skilfully have you calculated the course ^f *'• 
human events I How rashly and presump- 
tuously had 3rou trusted to soccae^sl To 
whom was it ever ^ven, to guard against 
all the vicissitudes, which tiie fluctuating 
fashion of the worlds is incessantly birin^g 
about ? If one friend, to whom you looked 
up has died, or another has lost his m^ 
fluence attd powetr j if the opinion of the 
public is changed, and its favoiu* has been 
withdrawn ; if some mistakes have occurad 
to lessen the good-will of a patron on whom 
jDu depended ; if through the concurrence 
cf these, or such Hke circumstances, a more 
fortunate rival has^ prevailed against yoiii; 
what is there in all this, that differs frolii 
the ordinary lot of man ? Are we not, each 
m his turn; doomed to experience tih^uu'- 
•certainty of worldly pursuits ? Why, then, 
a^ravate our misfortunes by the unrear 
-sonsMe violence of an impatient spirit ? If 
our designs have failed through rs^ness or 
-misconduct, let us blame ourselves. If they 
4iave &iled tlirough circumstances which we 
could not prevent, let us submit to the fate 
4of man ; and wait, with patience, ti^l a more 
p 2 favourable 
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SERMON character, sa unblemished, as to exempt 
^^' , men from being attacked by rashnesSj .ma- 
lice, or envy* To behave under wch at- 
tacks with due patience and moderation, is, 
it must be confessed, one of the most trying 
exercises of ^virtue. But, in. order to pre- 
vent mistakes on this subject, it is necessary 
to observe that a tame submission to wrongs 
is not required by rehgion. We are by no 
means to imagine that religion tends to ex« 
tinguish the sense of honour, or to sup* 
press the exertion of a manly spirit. It is 
under a false apprehension of this kind, ths^t 
Christian patience is sometimes stigmatized 
in discourse as no other than adifferent name 
for cowardice. On the contrary, every man 
of virtue ought to feel what is due to his 
character, and to support properly his own 
rights. Resentment of wrong, is an useful 
principle inhuman nature; and for the wisest 
purposes, was implanted in our francue. It is 
the necessary guard of private rights, -^d 
the great restraint on the insolence of the 
violent, who, if no resistance were made, 
vyrould trample on the gentle and peaceable- 
Resentment, however, if not kept witlnn 
due bounds, is in hazard of rising into 

fierce 
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fierce and cruel revenge. It is the office of sermon 

. XI. 

patience, to temper resentmient by reason. 
In this view, it is most properly described in 
the text, by a rmxi^p08ses$if^g hisso^l; acting 
the part which self-defenc^,, which Justice, 
or honour require him to act, without, J^eipg 
transported out of himsqlf by the vehe- 
mence of anger, or insisting on such de- 
grees of reparation as bear no proportion 
to the wrong that he has suffered. What 
proportion, for instance, is there between 
the life of a man, and an affront receiv^isd 
by some rash expression in conversatipn, 
which the wise would have sUghted ; and 
which, in the course of a few weeks, would 
have been forgotten by every one ? JIow 
fantastic, then, how injustifiable, are t^se 
supposed laws of modem honour, which, 
ibr such an affront, require no less repara- 
tion than the death of a fellow-creature ; 
and which, to obtain this reparation, re- 
quire a man to endanger his own life? 
Laws which, as they have no foundation 
in reason, never received the least sanction 
from any of the wise and polished nations 
of antiquity, but were devised ia the 
darkest ages of the world, and are derived 

to 
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sEBMON to us from the ferocious barbarity of Gothic 

, ^- ^ manners. 

Nothing is so inconsistent, with selt- 
possession as violent anger. It overpowers 
reason ; confounds our ideas ; distorts the 
appdarance, and blackens the colour, of 
every object. By the storm which it raises 
within, and by the mischiefe which it 
occasions without, it generally brings, ott 
♦ the passionate and revengeful man, greater 
misery than he can bring on his^nemy. 
Patience allays this destructive tempest, by 
milking room for the return of calm aiid 
sober thought. It^spends the blow which 
sudden resentment was ready to inflict. It 
disposes us to iattend to the alleviating 
circumstances, which may be discovered in 
the midst of the wrongs we suppose our- 
selves to have suffered. Hence it natu* 
rally inclines to the moderate and gentle 
side; and while it allows all proper mea^ 
sures to be taken, both for safety, and for 
just redress, it makes way for returning 
^peace. Without some degree of patience 
cxfercised under injuries, human life would 
be rendered a state of perpetual hostility ; 
offences and retaliations would succeed to 

2 one 
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6ne another in endless train; and the world sermon 

would become a field of blood. It now . ^• 

remains to recommend, 

V. Patience under adversity and af* 
fliction. This is the riiost common sense 
in which this virtue is understood ; as it 
respects disease, poverty, old age, loss oiF 
friends, and the other calamities which are 
incident to human life. Though a man live 
many years and rejoice in them alU yet let 
him remember the days of darkness^for they 
shall be mimy*. The various duties to 
which patienee, under this view, gives rise, 
afford a larger subject to discourse than I 
am at present to pursue. In general, there 
are two chief exercises of patience under 
adversity; one respecting God, and another 
respecting men. 

Patience, with respect to God, must, in 
the days of trouble, suppress the risings of 
a murmuring and rebellious spirit. It must 
appear in that calm resignation to the wiH 
of Heaven, which is expressed in those 
pious sentinicnts of ancient good men ; 

. ■' 1 was 
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sjBRMON I was dumb; 1 opened not mxf fnouthy. because 
^' ^ thou didst it. It is the Lord^ let him do what 
seemeth good in his eyes. Shall we receive 
good at the hand of the Lord^ and shall we 
not receive evil also ? This is loyalty to the 
great Governor of -the universe. This is 
that reverence which so well becomes crea- 
tures who know they are dependant, and 
who must confess themselves to be siafuK 
Such a spirit is fitted to attract the .favour 
of Heaven, and to bring the severe visita* 
tion sooner to a close. Whereas. the stub* 
bom and impatient, who submit not them- 
selves to the decrees of the Most High, re- 
quke to be humbled and subdued by a 
continuance of chastisement. 

Patience in adversity, with respect to 
men, must appear by the composure and 
tranquilUty of our behaviour. The loud 
complaint, the querulous temper, and fret- 
ful spirit, disgrace every character. They 
shew a mind that is unmanned by misfor- 
tunes. We weaken thereby the sympathy 
of others; and estrange them from the 
offices of kindness and comfort. The exer- 
tions of pity will be feeble, when it Js 
mingled with contempt. At the same time 

by 
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by thus weaHly yielding to adversity, we sermon 
allow its weight to bear us down with . ^: . 
double pressure. Patience, by preserving 
composure within, resists the impression 
which, trouble makes from without. By 
leaving the mind open to every consolation, 
it naturally tends to.alleviate oua burden, 

To* maintain a steady and unbroken 

mind,, amidst all the shocka of the world, 
forms the highest honour of a man. Pa- 
tience, on such occasions, rises to magna* 
nimity. It shews a great, and noble, mind, 
which is able tQ^ineston itself, on God, and 
a gQod conscience ; which, can enjoy itself 
aniidst all evils ; -.and: would rather endure 
the greatest. hardships, than submit to what 
was dishonourable; in. order to obtain re- 
lief. This_ gives proel of a. strength that 

is derived from Heaven., It is a beam of 

• 

the immortal light> Sshiniog , on the heart. 
Such patience is the mpst complete triumph 
of religion ftnd virtue ;an4 accordin^y it 
Jhas ever, characterised 'those< whose names 
have been transmitteid with honour tot.pos- 
terity . It hgs enn9bl^4 the hero, the saiat, 
.and the. m^tyn JVe ar€ troubled m. every 
sidej yet not distressed : we are perplexed^ but 
4 not 
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ssuMON not in despair ; persecuted^ but not forsaken ; 
^^' cast down^ but not destroyed *. 

Thus I have traced Patience thrdugh 
several of its most important operations in 
different circunoistances of life ; under pro- 
vocations ; under disappointments ; under 
restraints; under injuries; and ufider af- 
flictions. We now see that it is a virtue 6f 
universal use. No roan, in any condi- 
tion, can pass hid days ivith tolerable com- 
fort who has* < nob learned to practise it. 
His prosperity wii be continually disturb- 
ed ; and his adversity will be clouded with 
double darkness. He will be uneasy and 
troublesome to all with whom he is con- 
nected ; and will be more troublesome to 
himself than tp any othet. — :— Let me par- 
ticularly advise those who wish to culti- 
vate so necessary a virtue, to begin their 
cultivation of it, on occasions when small 
offences and provocfttions arise. It is a 
great, but common error^ to imagine, that 
-we sate at liberty to give loose reins to tem- 
per among the ttivial occurrences of life. 
No excuse for irritation and impatience can 

* 2 Cor. iv. 89 9. 

be 
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be worse than what h taken from the sekmon 
person being inconsiderable, or the incident ^* 
being slight, which thtew us off our guard. 
With inconsiderable persons we are sur- 
rounded. Of sli^t incidents the bulk of 
human life is composed* In the mids(t of 
these the ruling temper of the raind is 
formed^ It is onlj by moderation and self- 
command then acquired, thiEtt we can inure 
ourselves to patience, when the great con- 
junctures of hfe shall put it to a' severer 
trial. If neglected thed^ ■ we ^ shall after- 
wards solicit its- return itf vmn. Iftkxm hast 
run with footmen and they have avconed thee^ 
how canst th&u contend zmth horses f And if 
in the land of peace wherein thou trustest^ 
they wearied theij then how wilt thou do in 
the swellings of Jordan * / 

In order to assist us in the acquisition of 
this grace, let us often contemplate that 
great model of it, which is displayed in the 
whole life of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Whose temper was ever tried by more fre- 
quent provocations, more repeated disap- 
pointments, more flagrant injuries, or more 

* Jcr. xii. 5. 

severe 
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SERMON moderation ; which, as the habitual tenor of 
^^; , the soul, the apostle exhorts us to discover 
in our whole conduct ; let it he knoun unto 
all men. This virtue cpnsists in the equal 
balance of the soul. It imports such pro- 
per government of our passions and plea- 
sures as shall prevent us from running into 
extremes of any kind ; and shall produce 
a calm and tempecate frame of mind.' It 
chiefly respects our conduct in that state 
which comes under the description of ease, 
or prosperity; Patience, of which I treated 
in. the preceding discourse, directs the 
proper regulation of the mind, under the 
•*diBagreeabl^iqcideiit§:9f life. Moderation 
.determines the bouii^^ within whiph it 
should remain, when circumstances are 
.agreeable or prouii^ing. What I now 
purpose i% to poiftt out some of the diief 
instances. in wliich Moderation ou^t to 
take place, and to shfew the im'portance of 
piT^servipg it. ■ , 

!• MojDEftATJdN r in our wishes. Tte 

active mind of man seldom or jaever rests 

satisfied with its present condition^ i^:«r 

prosperous soever. Originally fpiwaied for 6» 

4 .. . : wider 
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SERMON XIL 

On Moderation. 



Phixip^ians, iv. 6^ 
Let your Moderation he known unto all Men. 

TPHE present state of man is neither sermon 
doomed to cobstant misery, nor de- ^ ^'-^ > 
signed for complete happiness. It is, in 
general, a mixedstat^6f comfort and sor- 
row, of prosperity and adversity; neither 
brightened by nninternjpted sun-shine, nor 
overcast with perpetual shade ; but subject 
to alternate successions of the one> and thfs 
othen Wl)ile such a state forbids despair, 
it also checks presumption. It<is equally 
adverse to despondency of mind, and to 
lu^ elevation of spirits. Thetemper which 
best suite,' i? expressed in the text by 
VOL. III. Q moderation i 
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BEjmoa flattering appearances which here present 
^^ . themselves to sense ; the distinctions which 
fortune confers ; the advantages and plea- 
sures which we imagine the world to be 
capable of bestowing, fill up the ultimate 
wish of most men. These are the objects 
which engross their solitary musings, aad 
stimulate their active labours ; which warm 
the breast of the youngs animate tbi^ in-*' 
dustry of the middle-aged;, and ofifen. k«ep 
alive the passions of the old, until the Twy 
cloaeof life. Assuredly, there is nothipg 
unlawful in our wishing to be freed from 
whalieiver is disagreieable, and to obtain a 
fuller: enjoyment of the comfort) of Ufe. 
But when theSe wishes are not tempered by 
reason^, they are in danger of precipitating 
us. into nidch extravagance and foUy^ ; De* 
sirra 1 and wishes are the first spitmgs ^of 
efction. >Wheti they become exorbitant^ the 
whole character is likely to be tainted . If 
we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds 
of ideal happiness ; if we feed our imagine 
a^ektei with plans of opulence and splendour 
far . beyond our rank ; if we fix to war 
wishes<€ertaih stages of high adyanci^ment 
or certain degreeii of lAAcommon reputation 

: ,; or 
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ur distinction, as the sole stations of fell* sermon 
city ; the assured consequence will be, that , ^^^ 
we shall become unhappy in our present 
state ; unfit for acting the part, and dis- 
charging the duties that belong to it ; we 
shall discompose the peace and order of our 
minds, and foment many hurtful passions. 
Here, then, let Moderation begin its reign; 
by bringing within reasonable boands the 
wishes that we form. As soon as they be- 
pome extravagant, let us check them by 
proper reflections on the fallacious nature 
of those objects which the world hangs out 
to allure desire. 

You have strayed, ray friends, from the 
road which conducts to fehcity ; you have 
dishonoured the native dignity of your 
souls, in allowing your wishes to terminate 
on nothing higher than worldly ideas of 
greatness or happiness. Your imagination 
roves in a land of shadows. Unreal forms 
deceive you. It is no more than a phan- 
tom, an illusion of happiness which at- 
tracts your fond admiration; nay, an illu- 
siqo of happii^ess which often conceals 
xni^qh real misery. Do you imagine, that 
^l^^^e. happy, wiao have attained to those 

Q 3 summits 
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sEKMON summits of distinction, towards which your 
^"- wishes aspire ? Alas ! how frequently has 
experience siiewed, that where roses were 
supposed to bloom, nothing but briars and 
thorns grew? Reputation, beauty, riches, 
grandeur, nay, royalty itself, would, many 
a time, have been gradually; exchanged bt the 
possessors, for that more quiet and humble 
station, with which you are now dissatis^ 
fied. With all that is splendid and shining 
in the world, it is decreed that there should 
mix many deep shades of woe. On the 
elevated situations of fortune, the great ca- 
lamities of life chiefly fall. There the storm 
spends its violence, and there the thunder 
breaks ; while safe and unhurt the inha- 
bitant of the vale remains below. — Retreat, 
then, from those vain and pernicious ex- 
cursions of extravagant desire. Satisfy your- 
f^elves with what is rational and attainable. 
Train your minds to moderate views of 
human life and human happiness. Re- 
member and admire the wisdom of Agur's 
wish. Remove far from me vanity and 
lies. Give me neither poverty nor riches. 
Feed me with food convenient for me : laist I 
he full J and deny theCy and say^ JVho is the 

Lord ? 
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Lord? or lest I be poor^ and steals and take sermon. 
the name of my God in vain *4 — Let me , ^^' , 
recommend, . . » :;• 

IL Moderation in our pursuits. ' 
Wishes and desires rest within. If immo* 
derate, and improper, though they taint ^ 
the heart, yet society may not be affected: 
by them. The obscure and harmless in- 
dividual may indulge his dreams, without 
disturbing the public peace. But wheat 
the active pursuits in which we engage 
rise beyond moderation, they fill the ^orld 
with great disorder; often with flagrant 
crimes. This admonition chiefly respects, 
the ambitious men of the world. I say not; 
that all ambition is to be condemned ; or 
that high pursuits ought, on every occasion 
to be checked. Some men are formed by 
nature, for rising into conspicuous stations 
of life. In following the impulse of their 
minds, and properly exerting the talents 
with which God has blessed them, there 
id room for ambition to act in a laudable 
sphere, and to become the ini^trument of 
much public good. But this may safely 

Prov. XXX. 8, g. 
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SERMON bfe pronounced, that the bulk of men are 
^. ^1^ . ready to over-rate their own abilities, and 
to iinq^^ine themselves equal to higher 
things than they were ever designed for 
by nature. Be sober, therefore, in fixing 
your aims, and planning your destined 
pursuits. Beware of being led aside from 
the plain path of sound and moderate 
conduct, hy those false lights which self- 
flattery is always ready to hang out. By 
aiming at a mark too high, you may fell 
short of ivhat it was within your power 
to have reached. Instead of attaining to 
eminence, you may expose yourselves to 
derrsion ; nay, may bring upon your heads 
inanifold disasters. I say to every man that 
is among yoii^ not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to thinks but to think 
soberly *. 

Whatever your aims be, there is one 
exercise of moderation which must be 
enjoined to those of the greatest abilities, 
as well as to others; that is, never to 
transgress the bounds of moral duty. 
Amidst the warmth of pursuit, accustom 
yourselves to submit to the restraints which 

* Rom. xii. j. 
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Religion and virtue, which propriety and sermqh 
decency, with regard to reputation and ^ ^ 
character, impose. Think not, that there 
are no barriers which ought to stop your 
progress. It is from a violent and impe- 
tuous spirit that all the evils spring, Avhich * 
are so often found to accompany ambition. 
Hence, in private life, the laws of truth 
and honour are violated. Hence, in 
public contest, the peace and welfare of 
nations have been so often sacrificed to the 
ambitious projects of the great. The man 
of moderation, as he is temperate in his 
wishes, so in his pursuits he is regulated 
by virtue. A good conscience is to flfim 
more valuable than any success. He is 
not so much bent on the accomplishment 
of any design, as U> take a dishonourable 
step, in order to compass it. He can have 
patience. He can brook disappointments. 
He c%n yield to unsurmountable obstacles J 
and, by gentle and gradual progress^ is 
more likely to succeed in the end, than 
others are, by violence and impetuosity. 
In his highest enterprise, he wish^ nojt to 
havfi the 5tppp*rance of a n^eteor, which 
fires the atmosphere; or of a comets 

which 
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SERMON which astonishes the public by its blazing 
^^' , eccentric course ; but rather to resemble 
those steady luminaries of heaven, which 
advance in their orbits, with a silent and 
regular motion. He approves himself there- 
by to the virtuous, the wise, and discern- 
ing; and, by a temperate and unexception- 
able conduct, escapes those dangers which 
persons of an opposite description are per- 
petually ready to incur. 

III. Be moderate in your expectations. 
When your state is flourishing, and tlie 
course of events proceeds according to 
your wish, suffer not your minds to be 
vainly lifted up. Flatter not yourselves 
with high prospects of the increasing fa- 
vours of the world, and the continuing 
applause of men. Say not within your 
heartSvM?/ Mountain stands strongs and shall 
never be moved, I shall never see adversity. 
To-morrow shall he as this day^ and more 
abundantly. — You are betraying yourselves; 
you are laying a sure foundation of disap- 
pointment and misery, when you allow 
your fancy to soar to such lofty pinnacles 
of confident hope. By building your house 

In 
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in this airy region, you are preparing for seimon 
yourselves a great and cruel fall. Your trust ^"• 
is the spiders web. You may lean on your 
house; but it shall not stand. You may hold 
it fast ; but it shall not endure. For, to man 
on earth it was never granted, to gratify all 
his hopes ; or to persevere in one track of 
uninterrupted prosperity. Unpleasing vi- 
cissitudes never fail to succeed those that 
were gratefuL The fashion of the world. 
how gay or smiling soever, passeth, and 
often passeth suddenly, away. 

By want of moderation in our hopes, we 
not only increase dejection when disap- 
pointment comes, but we accelerate disap- 
pointment; we bring forward, with greater 
speed, disagreeable changes in our state. 
For the natural consequeYice of presump- 
tuous expectation, is rashness in conduct. 
He who indulges confident security, of 
course neglects due precautions against the 
dangers that threaten him ; and his fall will 
be foreseen and predicted. He not only 
exposes himself unguarded to dangers, but 
he multiplies them against himself. By 
presumption and vanity, he either provokes 
-enmity or incurs contempt, : , 

The 
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SERMON The arrogant mind, and the proud hope^. 
J^ are equally contrary to religion, and to pru- 
dence. The world cannot bear such a spi- 
rit; and Providence seldom fails to check it. 
The Almighty beholds with displeasure those 
who, intoxicated with prosperity, forget 
their dependance on that supreme Power 
which raised them up. His awful govern- 
inent of the world has been in nothing more 
conspicuous than in bringing low the lofty 
looks of rnan^ and scattering the proud in the 
imaginations of their minds. — Is not this the 
great Babylon which I have built by the might 
of my power ^ and for the honour of my Ma-- 
jesty*? Thus exclaimed the presumptuous 
monarch in the pride of his heart. But 
lo ! when the word was yet in his mouth, 
the visitation from Heaven came, and the 
voice was heard; Nebuchadnezzar ! to 
tl^eeit is spoken; thy kingdom is departed 
from thee^ • — He that exalteth himself shall 
be humbled; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted f . A tepiperate spirit, and 
moderate expectations,are the best safeguard 
of the mind in this uncertain and changing 
sjl4U^. They Enable us to pa-ss through life 

* Daaiel, iv. 30, 3 1 , f Lukie xiv. 1 1 . 
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with most comfort. . When we rise in the sermon 
world, they contribute to our elevation; ^"; . 
and if we must fall, they render our fall 
the lighter. 

IV. Moderation in our pleasures is an 
important exercise of the virtue which we 
are now considering. It is an invariable law 
of our present condition,, that every plea- 
sure which is. pursued to excess, converts 
itself into poison* What yas intended for 
the cordial and refreshment of human life, 
through want of moderation^ we ttirn to its 
bane. In ;all the pleasures of ^seniaie^ it is 
apparent, ' that> only when indulged iv^ithin 
certain limits^ they confer satisfaction. No 
sooner do we pass the line which, tenotperanoe 
has drawn^ Ihari pernicious effect^ come 
forward and shew themselves. Could 1 
lay open to your view the monuments of 
death, they would read a lecture in favour 
of moderation, much more ' powerful than 
any that the most eloquent preachy can 
give. You would behold the graves jpeopled 
with the victims of intemperance; '. You 
would behold those chambers of darkness 
hung round, on every side, with the tro- 
phies 
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SERMON entire disregard of earthly concerns. White 
™' . we are men, we must feel and act as such. 
But they afford a good reason why they 
who believe the Lord to be at hand^ should 
let their moderation appear and be known 
unto all men. 
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SERMON XIII. 

On the Joy, and the Bitterness of tho 
Heart. 



Proverbs, xiv. 10. 

The heart knoweth his own bitterness^ and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle with his joy. 

T T is well kiiown, that men have always sermon 
been much inclined to place their hap- ^ ^^ 
piness in the advantages of fortune, and 
the distinctions of rank. Hence these have 
been pursued by the multitude with such 
avidity, that every principle of honour, 
probity, and virtue!, have been sacrificed 
to the attainment of them. At the same 
time, many circumstances might have con- 
vinced men, that supposing them to be suc- 
cessful in the pursuit, it by no means fol- 
lowed that happiness was to be the re- 
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SERMON ward. For if happiness be, in truth, es- 
, ^' sentially connected with splendid fortune, 
or exalted rank, bow comes it to pass, that 
many, in the inferior Stations of life, visibly 
spend their days with more comfort, than 
they who occupy the higher department^ 
of the world ? Why does the beggar sing, 
while the king is sad ? A small measure 
of reflection on our nature might satisfy us, 
that there are other principles of happiness 
or misery, too often overlooked by the 
world, which immediately affect the heart, 
and operate there with greater force and 
power than any circumstances of rank or 
fortune. This is the observation of the 
. . w^e man in the text; and what I now pur- 
i^ose to illustrate. 1 shall take a view of the 
chief sources of that bitterness which the 
heart kntmeth^ and of that joy with which 
a stranger doth not intermeddle ; and then 
sball point out the proper improvements to 
be made of the subject. 

If we inquire carefully into the ;Source9 
of the joy or Wttepness of the heart, we 
shall find that they ^re cluefly two: that 
they arise either ^m a mane's own mind 

... . / 2 . and 
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and temper; or from the connection in sermon: 
which he stands with some of his fellow^^ . ^' . 
creatures. In other words, the circum- 
stances which most essentially affect every 
man's happiness are, his personal character 
and his social feelings* 

I. EvERi! man's own mind and temper 
is necessarily to himself a source of much 
inward joy or bitterness. For every manp 
if we may be allowed the expression^ is 
more connected with htmself, than with 
any external object. He is constantly a 
companion t6 himself in his own thoughts; 
and what he meets with there, must, of all 
things, cohtribute most to. his happiness^ or 
his disquiet. Whatever, his condition in 
the world be, whether high or low, if he 
find no cause to upbraid himself for his 
behaviour ; if he be satisfied that hiscon* 
duct proceeds upon a rational plan; if^ 
amidst the failings incident to humanity, 
his conscience be, in the main, free from 
reproach, and his mind uadistnrbed by^ 
any dismal ptesages of futurity ; the fbun*^ 
datkm is laid for a placid and agreeablcf 
tenor of life^- If to this you add a talur 

R 4 and 
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SERMON and cheerful temper, not easily fretted or 
V ^"^ . disturbed, not subject to envy, nor prone ta 
violent passion, much of that joy will be 
produced, which, it is said in the text, a 
stranger intermeddleth not with. For this is 
an intrinsic joy, independent of all foreign 
causes. The upright man, as it is written, 
is satisfied from himself. Undisturbed by 
the vexations of folly, or the remorse of 
guilt, his nights will be peaceful, and his 
days serene. His mind is a kingdom to it- 
self. A good conscience, and good temper, 
prepare, even in the midst of poverty, a 
continual feast. 

But how sadly will the scene be reversed, 
if the first thoughts which occur to a man 
concerning himself, shall be of a gloomy 
and threatening kind ; if his temper, in* 
stead of calmness and sei.f-enjoyment, shall 
yield him nothing but disquiet and painful 
agitation ! In any situation of fortune, is 
it possible for him to be happy, whose 
mind is in this' troubled state? The spirit 
of ja man' will. sustain his infirmities; but a 
wounded "Spirit who can hear? Vigoiir of 
miiijdr may enable a man to sustain many 
ahiocks of adversity. ' Ih his spirit, as kxog 

"■ -^ as 
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as it is sound, he can find a resource, when sermon 
other auxiliaries fail. But if that which . ^- . 
should sustain him be enfeebled and broken ; 
if that to which he has recourse for the 
cure of other sorrows, become itself the 
wounded part ; to what quarter can he turn 
for relief ? ^ 

The wounds which the spirit suffers are 
owing chiefly to three causes : to folly, to 
passion, or to guilt. They frequently ori- 
ginate from folly ; that is from vain and 
improper pui^uits, which, though not di^. 
^rectly criminal; are unsuitable to a man's 
age, character, or condition, in the world. 
In consequence of these he beholds him-* 
self degraded and exposed ; and suffers the 
pain of many a mortifying reflection, and 
many a humbling comparison of himself 
with others. The distress occasioned by a 
Bense of folly, is aggravated by any violent 
passion being allowed to take possesion of 
the heart. Even though it be of the class 
of those which are reckoned innocent^ yet 
if it have^entirely seized and .t)verpowered 
a man, it-.d^istroys his tranquillity, and 
brings his mind into a perturbed state. 
But iffitbe apassitln of the Wack and vi-^ 
L:. cious 
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SERMON cious kind, it is sufficient to blast the most 
J^^^ flourishing condition, and to poison all his 
joys. If to those wounds inflicted by fol- 
ly, or by passion^ you add the wound of 
guilt, the rsmorse and fear produced by 
criminal deeds, you fill up the measure of 
pain and bitterness of heart. Often have 
the terrors of conscience occasioned inward 
paroxyms, or violent agitations of mind. 
A dark and direatening cloud seems, to the 
conscious sinner, to be hanging over his 
head. He who believes himself despised, 
or hated, by men, and who dreads at the 
same time an avenging God, can derive 
little pleasure from the external comforts of 
life. The Mttemess of his heart infuses 
itself into* every draught which pleasure 
oifers to his Hps. 

The external misfortunes of life, disap* 
po»ntments,poverty,andsickness,are nothing 
in comparison of those inward distresses of 
miad,occasioned byiblly, by passion, and by 
guilt They may indeed prevail in different 
degrees',; according as one or other of those 
principles of bitterness is predominant. But 
^^y are seldom parted far asunder from one 
another; and when, as it too often happensw 

all 
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all the three are complicated, they complete sebmon 
the misery of man. The disorders of the . ^^^ 
mind, having then arisen to their height, 
become of all things the most dreadful. The 
shame of foily, the violence of passion, and 
the remorse of guilt, acting in conjunction, 
have too. frequently driven men to the last 
and abhorred refuge,' ot seeking relief in 
death from a life too embittered to be any 
longer endured. I proceed to consider, 

IL Other troubles and other joys of 
the hearty, arbing from sources different 
from those that I have now described ; 
founded in the relations or connections 
which wje. have with others, and springing 
from the feelings which these occasion. 
S^cjh causes of sorrow or joy are of an 
e:!:tCTnal nature. Religion does not teach 
that all the sources of inward pleasure or 
pain are derived from our temper and mo- 
ral behaviour. These are indeed the prin- 
cipal springs of bitterness or joy. In one 
way or other, they affect all the pleasures 
and p^ins c^ life ; but they include not, 
within; .themselves, the wboleof them. Our 
Creatpr did M>t inteikl^ that tlie/ happiness 

o£ 
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SERMcw> neSs dbes the heart know ! This, in the 
^^ strictest sense^ is its own bitterness ; from 
which it is not in the power of any ejctef- 
nal circumstance whatever to afford it re- 
lief. Aniidst those piercing griefe of the 
h^^art, ail ranks of life are levelled; all dis- 
tinctions df fortone ate forgotten. Ufl- 
availing are the trophies of splendid -woe 
with which riches d*ok ]the fat&l coUch; td 
give the least comfort to the^ tndufnet. 
The prince^ and the peasant, then 'Equally 
feel their own bitterness. Dwelling on the 
th^ancluily temettibrance of joys that are 
past tthd gortfei the one forgets his pioterty, 
the other despis^iJ^ the gilded trappings of 
his state ; both, in1;hat sad hour, lite fully 
sensible, that on the favours of fortune it 
depends not to piake tnan happy in this 
world. i ^^ ' * ' ' *'■ ■'■' :. 

But it is Mt i'otily tlw5detttk<rf fHeii^^ 
which, in the midftt of a 86ef£mi]^y^ pro^ 
spetous state, isi able to bring distnest hottie 
to the heart. Tt&m JV«)rious failures in th»ir 
conduct whetf'tivtng, arises much jof the 
inward uneaBiri*sB we suffer. It wilt, in 
genefral, be Ibuhd^that the behaviour of 
those among' whom We li^ iiii n^r con^ 

nection, 
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soothed by the cordial intercourse of kind sermon 
affections which he partakes with them ; ^'' 
enjoying the comfort, of doing them good 
offices, and receiving in return their sin- 
cerest gratitude ; ex{)eriencing no jealousy 
nor envy, no disquiet or alienation of af- 
fection, among those with whom he is con- 
nected ; how many, and how copious 

sources of inward joy open to such a man ! 
How stoooth is the tenor of a life that pro- 
ceeds in such a course! What a smiling 
aspect does the love of parents and chil-' 
dren, of brothers and sisters, of friends and 
relations, give to every surrounding object, 
and evCTy returning day! With what a 
lustre does it gild even the. small habitation 
where such placid intercourse dwells ; wher© 
«uch scenes of heartfelt satisfaction succeed 
uninterruptedly to one another ! 

But let us suppose this joyful intercourse 
4x> be broken off, i» an uqtimely hour, by 
the cruel hand of the l^st foe ; let us ima- 
gine the family, once ijo happy among 
themselves, to behold the parent, the child, 
or the spouse, to whom their hearts were 
attached by the tenderest ties, stretched on 
4iie cold : bed of death ; then what bitterr 

ness 
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SERMoK Behold the endearments of the conjugal 
, ^' ^ state changed into black suspicion, and 
mistrust; the affectionate spouse, or the 
virtuous husband, left to mourn, with a 
broken heart, the infidelity of the once* 
beloved partner of their hfe. Behold the 
unsuspecting friend betrayed in the hour of 
danger, by the friend in whom he trusted ; 
or in the midst of severe misfortune, meet- 
ing nothing but cold indifference, perhaps 
scorn and contempt, where he had expected 
to find the kindest sympathy. — Are these, 
let me ask, uncommon scenes: in the world? 
Are such distresses peculiar to any rank or 
station? Do they chiefly befal persons in 
humble life, and have the great any pre- 
rogative which affords them exemption? 
' When the heart is sorely wounded by 
the ingratitude or faithlessness of those on 
whom it had leaned with the whole weight 
of affection, where shall it turn for relief? 
Will it find comfort in the recollection of 
honours and titles, or in the contemplation 

of surrounding treasures? Talk not of 

the honours of a court. Talk not of thd 
wealth of the east. These, in. the hours 
of heart^bitterness^ are spurned, as con- 
temptible 
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temptible and vile ; perhaps cursed, as in^ 8ERMC»t 
direct causes of the present distress- The , ^^^ , 
dart has made its way to the heart. There^ 
there it is fixed. The verjr seat of feeling 
is assailed ; and in proportion to the sensi^ 
bility of the sufferer s heart, and the teo-* 
derness of his affections, such, unfortunate* 
ly, will be his degree of anguish. A good 
conscience, and hope in God, may indeed, 
bring him consolation. But under such 
distresses of the heart, as I have described, 
fortune, be it as flourishing as you will, is 
BO more than an empty pageant. It is a 
feeble reed, which affords no support. It i$ 
a house of straw, which is scattered before 
the wind. 

Thus, you see this doctrine meeting us, 
from many quarters, that the he^rt knowi 
a bitterness and joy of its own, altogether 
distinct from the uneasiness or the pleasure 
that is produced by the circumst^nq^^ of 
external fortune; arising either fr<^ip per-' 
sonal character, and the state of a ipan^i 
own mind; or from the affectiona ejccitQ^ 
by the relations in which he stand* tQ 
others. This joy and, this bitterness *r« 

VOL. HI. s ciach 
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8ERM0N each of them, of so much greater conse- 
. ^"' , quence thjan any distinctions of fortune, 
that, blessed with the former, one may be 
happy, as far as human happiness goes, in 
a cottage; and afflicted with the latter, he 
must be miserable in a palace. — Let us 
now proceed to an important part of the 
subject, the practical improvement to which 
this doctrine leads. 

First, Let it serve to moderate oiir pas- 
sion for riches, and high situations in the 
world. It is well known, that the eager 
pursuit of these is the chief incentive to the 
crimes that fill the world. Hence, among 
the midle and lower ranks of men, all the 
fraud, falsehood, and treachery with which 
the competition for gain infests society. 
Hence, in the higher stations of the world, 
all the atrocious crimes flowing from am- 
bition, and the love of power, by which the 
pesLce of mankind has so often been broken, 
and the earth stained with blood. Had 
these coveted advantages the power, when 
obtained, of ensuring joy to the heart, and 
rendering it a stranger to bitterness, some 
apology teight be oiffered for the violence 

Cli.^ : .: : ■ to 
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to which they have given occasion. The sermon 
prize might be supposed worthy of being ^"'• 
acquired at a high expence, when so 
much depended on the attainment. But 
I have shewn, I hope with satisfactory 
evidence, that the contrary is the truth. 
1 say not, that the advantages of fortune 
deserve no regard from a wise or a good 
man. Poverty is always distressing. Opu- 
lence and rank are both attended with 
many comforts, and may be rendered sub- 
servient to the most valuable purposes. But 
Avhat I say is, that it is a great error to rate 
them beyond their just value. Secondary 
advantages, inferior assistances to felicity,' 
they are; and no more. They rank below 
e\ery thing that immediately affects the 
heart, and that is a native source of joy or 
bitterness thcFC. If a man be either un- 
happy in his dispositions, or unhappy in all 
his connections, you heap upon him, in 
vain, all the treasures, and all the honours 
which kings can bestow. Divest these things, 
then, of that false glare which the opinions 
of the multitude throw around them. Con- 
template them with a more impartial eye. 
Pursue them Avith less eagerness. Abdve all, 

s2 never 
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SERMON never sacrifice to the pursuit any degree of 
^"' probity or moral worth, of candour or good 
affection; if you would not lay a foundation 
for that bitterness of heart, which none of 
the goods of fortune can either compensate 
or cure. 

Secondly, Let the observations which 
have been made, correct our mistakes, and 
check our complaints, concerning a sup- 
posed promiscuous distribution of happiness 
in this world. The charge of injustice, 
which so often, on this account, hath been 
brought against Providence, rests entirely 
on this ground, that the happiness and 
misery of men may be estimated by the 
degree of their external prosperity. This 
is the delusion under which the multitude 
have always laboured; but •which a just 
consideration of the invisible springs of 
happiness that affect the heart is sufficient 
to correct. If you would judge nvhether a 
man be really happy, it is not solely to hig 
houses and his lands, to his equipage and 
his retinue, you are to look. Unless you 
could s,ee farther, and discern what joy, Oj 
what bitterness, his heart feels, you can 
4 pronounce 
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pronounce nothing concerning him. That sermoi^ 
proud and wicked man whom you behold . ^^ . 
surrounded with state and splendour, and 
upon whom you think the favours of 
Heaven so improperly lavished, may be a 
wretch, pining away in secret, with a 
thousand griefs unknown to the world. 
That poor man, who appears neglected and 
overlooked, may in his humble station, 
be partaking of all the moral and all the 
social joys that exhilarate the heart ; may 
be living cheerful, contented and happy. 
Cease then to murmur against dispensations 
of Providence, which are, to us, so imper- 
fectly known. Envy not the prosperity of 
sinners. Judge not of the real condition of 
men, from what floats merely on the surface 
of their state. Let us rather,' 

Thirdly, Turn our attention to those 
internal sources of happiness or misery, on 
which it hath been shown thit so much 
depends. As far as the bitterness or joy 
of the heart arises from the first of thoee 
great springs which I assigned to it, our 
own conduct and temper, so far our hap- 
piness is placed, in some measure, in our 

s 3 own 
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s£RMON own hands. What is amiss or disordered 
^"' within, in consequence of folly, of passion, 
or guilt, may be rectified by due care, im- 
der the assistance of divine grace. He who 
thereby attains to a tranquil and composed 
state of heart, free from ill humour and 
disgust, from violent passions, and from 
vexing remorse, is laying a foundation for 
enjoyment of himself, much surer and 
broader than if he were amassing thou- 
sands to increase his estate. 

With regard to the other spring of joy 
or bitterness of heart, arising from our con- 
nections with others, here, indeerf, we are 
more dependent on things not within our 
power. These connections are not al- 
ways of our own forming; and even when 
they have beea formed by choice, the wisest 
are liable to be disappointed in their expect- 
ations. Yet here too it will be found, that 
the proper regulation of the heart is of the 
utmost importance, both for improving the 
joys which our situation affords, and for 
mitigating the griefs which our connect 
tions may render unavoidable. As far as 
the choice of friends. or relatives depends 
pn purspl.y«$>Jet theiri virtue and worth 
- . , . ^. ever 
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ever direct that choice, if we look fiw sermon 
any lasting felicity from it. In all tlie ^*^' ' 
habits and attachments of social life, after 
they are formed, let it be our study, to ful- 
fil properly our own part. Let nothing bd 
wanting on our side, to nourish that mutual 
harmony and affectionate friendship which; 
in every situation of life, has been shown^ 
i^ of so great consequence to our peace and 
satisfaction. It is not, indeed, in our power 
to preserve always alive those friends^ ia 
whom our hearts delight. It is often not 
in our power to prevent the ingratitude and 
unworthy behaviour of other friends, from 
whom we once expected comfort. But 
under th6se af&icting incidents of life, 
much may be done by proper employment 
of the thoughts, and direction of the afFec* 
tions, for obtaining relief. To a purified 
and well regulated heart, reason and reli- 
gion can bring many aids for healing its 
wounds and restoring its peace; aids which, 
to the negligent and vicious, are wholly 
unknown. The greater experience we have 
of the vicissitudes of human life, with more 
weight will that precept of the wise man 
always coilie home to ojslv remembrance; 
, . s 4 Keep 
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MRMON Kttp thy heart with all diligence ; for out of 
yj' , it are the issues of life *. Hence arises, 

lis the fourth and last place, another in- 
struction, that is of the utmost importance 
to us all, frequently to look up to Him 
who made the human heart ; and to im« 
plore his assistance in the regulation and 
government of it. Known to him are all 
the sources of bitterness and jov by Trhich 
it is affected. On him it depends, to let 
them forth, or to shut them up; to in- 
crease^ or to diminish them at his plea*- 
»are. In a study so i4ifinitely important to 
happiness, as that of the preservation of 
inward peace, we cannot be too earnest in 
beseeching aid from the great Father of 
Spirits, to enable us to keep our hearts free 

from distress and trouble. Besides the 

assistance which we may hope to derive 
from divine grace, the employments of de- 
votion theniselves form one of the most 
powerful means of composing and tran- 
quillizing the heart. On various occasions, 
when the sources of heart-bitterness have 
been most overflowing, devotion has been 

found 
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found the only refuge of the sufferer. De- sermon 
votion opens a sanctuary to which they ^ ^"^* 
whose hearts have been most deeply wound- 
ed, can always fly. Within that quiet and 
sacred retreat, they have often found a 
healing balsam prepared. When grieved 
by men, they have derived, from the ascent 
of the mind towards God, and celestial ob- 
jects, much to soothe them at present, and 
much to hope for in future. Let us, there- 
fore, neglect no meaniwith which religion 
can furnish us, for promoting the joys, 
and assuaging the bitterness of the heart. 
Amidst the frailties of our nature, the in- 
constancy of men, and the frequent changes 
of human life, we shall find every assistance 
that can be procured, little enough, for en- 
abling us to pass our fpw days with tolerable 
comfort and peace. 
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SERMON XIV. 

On Characters of Imperfkct 
Goodness. 



Mark, x. 21. 
Then Jesus, beholding him, loved him. 

rpHE characters of men which the world 
presents to us are infinitely diversified. 
In some, either the good or the bad qualities 
are so predominant as strongly to mark 
the character ; to discriminate one person 
as a virtuous, another as a vicious man. 
In others these qualities are so mixed to- 
gether, as to leave the character doubtful. 
The light and the shade are so much blend- 
ed, the colours of virtue and vice run in 
such a manner into one another, that we 
can hardly distinguish where the one ends, 
and the other begins ; and we remain in 

suspence 
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suspence whether to blame or to praise, sermon 
While we admire those who are thoroughly , ^^_\_, 
good, and detest the grossly wicked, it is 
proper also to bestow attention on those 
imperfect characters, where there may be 
much to praise, and somewhat to blame ; 
and where regard to the commendable part 
shall not hinder us from remarking what 
is defective or faulty. Such attentions will 
be found the more useful, ,as characters of 
this mixed sort are more frequently than 
any otlier, exhibited to us in the commerce 
of society. 

It was one of this sort, jvhich gave occa- 
sion to the incident recoiled in the te«t^ 
'^he incident seem& to have been considerei^ 
iis remarkable, since it is recounted by three 
of the evangelical writers ; and by them aH, 
with nearly the same circumstances. The 
person to whom the history relates was a 
ruler ; one of higher rank and station tiiaa 
those who usually resorted to Jesiis. He 
was a rich man : He was a young man. 
His whole behaviour was prepossessing and 
engaging. He appears to have conceived 
a high opinion of our Lord. He addressed 
him with the utmost respect; and the 

question 
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8ERM0N question which be put to him was proper 
, ^^' and important. He kneeled to him^ and said^ 
Good Master^ what shall I do that I may in- 
herit eternal life f His conduct in the world 
had been regular and decent. He could 
protest, that he had hitherto kept himself 
free from any gross vice ; and in his deal- 
ings with others, had observed the precepts 
of God. Our Lord, beholding him, is said to 
have loved him ; whence we have reason to 
conclude, that he was not hypocritical in 
his professions ; and that his countenance 
carried the expression of good dispositions, 
as his speech and his manners were alto* 
gather complacent and gentle. Yet this 
person, amiable as he was, when his virtue 
was put to the test, disappointed the hopes 
which he had given reason to form. At- 
tached, in all probability, to the indulgence 
of ease and pleasure, he wanted fortitude 
of mind to part with the advantages of the 
world, for the sake of religion. When our 
Lord required him to fulfil his good inten- 
ticms by relinquishing his fortune, becom- 
ing one of his foUowens, and preparing 
himself to encounter sufferings, the sacrifice 
appeared to him too great. Impressions of 
^ virtue 
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virtue, however, still remained on his mind, sermon 
He was sensible of what he ought to have ^^^* 
done ; and regretted his want of courage to 
do it. He was sorrowful: He was grieved : 
Yet he went away. * 

Persons of a character somewhat rfr- 
sembling this, all of us may have met with ; 
especially among the young ; among those 
who have been liberally educated, and 
polished by a good society. They abhor 
open vice, and crimes that disturb the 
world. They have a respect for religion. 
They are willing to receive instruction for 
their conduct. They are modest and un- 
assuming; respectful to their superiors in 
age or station ; gentle in their address ; in- 
offensive and courteous in their whole be- 
haviour. They are fond of obliging every 
one ; unwilling to hurt or displease any : — 
Such persons we cannot but love. We 
gladly promise well of them ; and are dis- 
posed to forward and assist them ; yet such 
is the weakness of our nature, thiat at the 
bottom of this character there may lie, as 
we see exeniplified in the instance before 
us, some secret and material defects. That 

vigour 
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SERMON powers ; of patience, vigilance, and self- 
. ^^' . ^Jenial ; of constancy and fortitude, to sup- 
port us under danger and reproach ; of 
temperance to restrain us from being car- 
ried away by pleasure ; of firm and deter- 
mined principle, to make us despise the 
bribes of sin. These manly dispositions of 
mind are indispensably necessary to prepare 
one for surmounting the discouragements 
of virtue, and for strugghng honourably 
through the hardships of life. Unless he 
be thus armed and fortified, whatever good 
intentions have been in his heart, they are 
likely to be frustrated in action* Nothing 
that is great, can be undertaken. Nothing 
that is difficult or hazardous, can be accom- 
plished. Nor are we to imagine, that it 
is only in times of persecution, or war, or 
civil commotions, that there is occasion for 
those stronger efforts, those masculine vir- 
tues of the soul, to be displayed. The pri- 
vate, and seemingly quiet stations of life, 
often call men forth, in the days of peace, 
to severe trial of firmness and constancy. 
The life of very few proceeds in so uniform 
a train, as not to oblige them to discover, 
in some situation or other, what proportion 

they 
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they possess of the estimable quaUties of sjermon 
man. Hence it sometimes happens, thai 
persons whose manners were much less pro- 
mising and engaging than those of others, 
have, nevertheless, when brought to act a 
part in critical circumstances, performed 
that part with more unsullied honour and 
firmer integrity than they. 

II. Persons of the character I have 
described are ill fitted, not only for dis- 
charging the higher duties of fife, but also 
for resisting the cofpmon temptations to 
vice. With good dispositions in Uieir mfpd, 
with a desire, like the young ruler, in the 
text, to know what they ?hall do, in order 
to inherit eternal life ; yet when, the terms 
required of them interfere with any favour- 
ite > enjoyment, like hin>, they are sorrow^ 
ful^andgo away. The particular trial to 
which he was put^ may appear to b^ a hard 
one, audita exceed the ordinary , /ate of 
virtue. Our I^ord, who discernjed his heart, 
saw it to be^ necessary, in.^.his, c^se, foe 
bringijDgsJiis: chaj;«^cfter to jthe t^st, ^ J5ut in 
cases,, wh^fje trials of .much, less.d^^ulty- 
present theraselveSj^ they, who partake, pf^ 

VOL. III. T character 
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dE^oN f^aracter similar to his, are ofteti found to 
^ ^^' ^tvte way. Tlie good qualities which they 
possess, border oh certain weaknesses of the 
inind; and these weaknesses ate apt to be- 
tt^y them inisensibly into vices irith which 
thfey are connected. 

Gbbd-nature, fdr instance, is in danger 
of running into that unlimited complain 
sance, which assimilates men to the loose 
fiadnners of those whom th6y find around 
ihetn . Pliant and yielding in their temper^ 
they hive riot force to stand by the de- 
cisions of their own thinds, with n^afd to 
ri^fc and wBilg. Like the dhimbi wfaifch 
is id&A tx) assume the colour of erfer^ bbject 
t6 \<^hich it is Applied ^ they lose ^11 prdpfir 
fcfiaracterof theitown; and iirfefotthed by 
tht thai'idcters of those with whoinHlfey 
ciiknde to associate. The mild aii^' ftpt ttt 
^hk intd habits of indoletlce and idol!); 
Jife chterful and gay, wheit Earthed by 
ijfeasiire and itrirth, lose that StJbHttty utid 
sfelf-detiial, whifch is essential to thfe supjwrt 
rif virtue. -^ Even modesty and sdbmi^sibii; 
quaUties so valuable in thethselv€!b^ ihiVd'k) 
, ftighly ornaiiierital to yoiith, ^6hi<4tifaicS dfe^ 
' ^Irtratc mto a vicious timidity; a ttitiiiSlty 

which 
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which ristramB men ^m didii^ th^ir dutt ^eiiMgiP 
with firmness J which eatttool stftttd tM ...^jfft 
fmwh oi the great, th« reprdkch bf %\i& 
nraitito'die^ or even the ndioAle q.M sni^ 
of the soerner. * 

N«thihg can be motb attii&ble tttaft tf 
constant desite tsb pfesise, nnd an un^IUhg^* 
nesB to o^nd jor hurt. Yet ih chferacteW 
wiiere this is ^ pt^dbnainant feature, de-^ 
fecte ate often Ibundv Fond ^ilways tW 
obligeif amd &frMd tcv mtdf fth j dHfegreektJl^ 
truth, sntth petBtttta are SbhietittieB led "Ht^ 
dissemble, f hea** \&t6 of ttUtti i^ sacHlfifceSi 
to their lo^fe ©f pteasingi Theit Bpeeichi afe^ 

th^r maitone^ assuM^ a studied emit'iMi^yj 
Yb>u' eannoi alwkys depend bn thgi)'>§inilfe'i 
non ^hen thc^ prdfiiise^ be swe <sf i*» 
petfownahce. Thi^y fiaean attd intend i^fellj 
but th* geod intentibn ife temporafy. lAk^ 
m&ti \kief yrrid" easily to every lmp^essf^ont 
and th*a*lhfeiehtiWefndship contracted; \HIH 
one person, is effaced by the ncit. Undfe- 
tinguishing desire to oblige, often proves, 
Jnth«gpWS<*Atstatfeof litkiftati things, afdiin- 
^fcm kiS^ They ^ho cfeinnbt^ ^W'riiittt^ 
^easiottfr,^^ve ji^ fittn ahd MSdf' mM^riii 

'■'''■'■ "i 2 has 
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^jtk beeD hastily and improperly formed^ 
s»Dd on the brink of many mischiefs. 
They will be seduced by the corrupting/ 
ensnared by the artful, betrayed by those 
in whom they had placed their trast. Un- 
suspicious themselves, they were flattered 
with the belief of having many friends 
around them. Elated with sanguine hopes 
and cheerful spirits, they reckoned, that to 
morrow would be as this day^ and more abun^ 
dant. InjudicioiAs hberality, and thought- 
less profusion, are the consequence ; until 
ill the end, the straits to which they are 
reduced, bring them into mean or disho- 
nourable courses. Through innocent, but 
unguarded weakness, and from want of the 
severer virtues, they are, in process of time, 
betrayed into downright crimes. Such may 
be the conclusion of those, who, like the 
young ruler before us, with many amiable 
and promising dispositions, had begun their 
career in life. 

III. Such persons are not prepared for 
sustaining, with propriety and dignity, the 
distresses to which our state is liable^ : They 
were equipped for the season of sunshine 

1% and 
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and serenity; but when the sky is overcajjikSERMOtt 
and the days of darkness come, their feelflP^, "^' 
minds are destitute of shelter, and ill pro- 
vided for defence. Then is the time, i^rhea 
more hardy quahties are required ; when 
courage must face danger, constancy support 
pain, patience possess itself in the midst of 
discouragements, magnanimity display its 
contempt of threatenings. If those high 
virtues be altogether strangers to the mind, 
the mild and gentle will certainly sink 
under the torrent of disasters. — The ruler 
in the text could plead, that his behaviour 
to others, in the course of social life, had 
been unexceptionable. So far, the reflection 
on his conduct would afford him comfort 
amidst adversit3^ But no man is without 
failings. In the dejecting season of trouble 
it will occur to every one, that he has been 
guilty of frequent transgression; that much, 
of what ought to have been done, was 
neglected; and that much of what hat 
been done, had better have been omitted. 
In such situations, when a thousand appre* 
hensions arise to alarm conscience, nothing 
is able to quiet its uneasiness^ except a well- 
grounded trust in the mercy and acceptance 
T 3 of 
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sjBaiMoit J^st powerful incentive to worthy and 
XIV. fjpiiourable deeds. 

Let such discipline, next, be studied as^ 
may form^ us to the active and manly vir- 
.tues. To natural good affections, we can 
never entirely trust our conduct. These,. a» 
has been shewn, may sometimes be warped . 
into what is wrong ; and often will prove 
insufficient for carrying us rightly through 
all the duties of life. Good affections are 
highly valuable; but they must be sup- 
ported by fixed principles, cultivated in the 
understanding, and rooted in the heart* 
Habits must be acquired of temperance 
and self-denial, that we may be able to 
resist pleasure, and endure pain, when 
either of them interfere with our duty j that 
we may be prepared to make a sacrifice of 
any worldly interest, when the voice of 
God and conscience demand it: Letua 
always remember, that without fortitude 
of mind, there is no manhood ; there can 
be no perseverance in virtue. Let a sacred 
and inviolable regard for truth reign in our 
whole behaviour. Let us be distinguished 
for fidelity to every promise we have made ; 
and for constancy in every worthy friend- 
ship 
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ship we have formed. Let no weak 'c9nfltt|k^ 
plaisance, no undue regard to the ^opimony y ^^- ;, 
of men, ever make us betray the rights^^ 
conscience* What we have once, upon due 
consideration, adopted as rules of conduct, 
to these let us adhere unshaken. How- 
ever the world may change around us, let 
it find us the same in prosperity and adver-r 
sity; faithful to God and virtue; faith- 
ful to the convictions of our own heart. 
What our lot in the world may be, is not 
ours to foresee or determine. But it is 
ours to resolve, that, whatever it shall be, 
it shall find us persevering in one line of 
uprightness and honour. 

By such discipline, such attentions as 
these, we are to guard against those failings, 
which are sometimes found to stain the most 
engaging characters. Joining in proper 
union the amiable and the estimable qua- 
lities, by the one we shall attract the 
good; and by the other, command respect 
from the bad. We shall both secure our 
own integrity, and shall exhibit to others a 
proper view of what virtue is, in its native 
grace and majesty. In one part of our cha- 

racter^ 
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SERMON XV. 

On theSACRAMENT of the Lord's StTPPEB^ 
as a Preparation for Death. 

[Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the . 
Lord's Supper.J 



Matthew, xxvi. 29- 

But I say unto you^ I will not drink hence-- 
forth of this fruit of the vine^ until that 
day when I drink it new mth you in my 
Fathers kingdom. 



■^^ 



SERMON TylTITH these words of our Blessed Lord 
, the Evangelist concludes his account 
of the institution of the sacrament of the 
Supper. It is an institution which, solemn 
and venerable in itself, is rendered still more 
so by the circumstances which accompanied 
it. Our Lord had now, for about three 
years, continued to appear in his public 

character 
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character in the land of Judea. He hadj sermon 
all along, been watched with a jealous eye,* x^- 
by his enemies ; and the time was come, 
when they were to prevail against him. A. 
few friends he had, from the beginning, 
selected, who, in every vicissitude of his 
state, remained faithfully attached to him. 
With these friends he was now meeting for 
the last time on the very evening in which 
he was betrayed and seized. He perfectly 
knew all that was to befal him. He knew 
that this was the last meal in which he was 
to join with those who had been the com^ 
panions of all his labours, ^ the confidants x>f 
all his griefs; among whom be had pa^s^ 
all the quiet and private momei^tsof his Ufe. 
He knew that within a few hours l^e was 
to be torn from this loved societjr, by a 
band of ruffians ; and by to-morrow, was 
to be pubUcly arraigned as a malefactor* 
With a heart mielting with tenderness, he 
said to the twe^lve apostles, as he sat.dpwn 
with them at table. With desire I have desired 
to eat this passover with you before I suffer^ ^ 
And then, having gratified Himself for the 
Hst time in their society, and having insti- 

tuted 
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ssRMON tliose who were shedding his blood. After 
, ^J -^^, all those exercises of charity, you behold 
hia}f in an act of devout adoration and 
trust, resigning his breath : Father^ into thy 
hands Icommefid my Spirit. — Can any death 
^ be pronounced unhappy, bow distressful 

soever its circumstances may be, which is^ 
thus supported and dignified ? What could 
we wish for more in our last moments, than 
with this peaceful frame of mind, this 
calm of all the affections, this exaltation 
of heart towards God, this diffusion of be- 
nevolence towards men, to bid adieu to the 
world ? 

If, in such a spirit as this, we would all 
wish to die, let us think that now is the 
time to prepare for it, by seasonably cul- 
tivating this spirit while we live ; by im- 
bibing, in. particular, from the holy sa-* 
erament, tho$e dispositioiis and affections 
which w«: w<>uld wish to possess at our 
^^ latest period. Jt is altogether vain to ima-- 
*^ gine, that when the hour of death ap« 
jNToaches, we shall be able to form our«- 
^.selves into the frame of mind which is then 
most proper and decent. Amidst the stnig- 
l^es «i[^ture9 and under the load of sick- 
ness 
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ness or pain, it is not time for unaccustomeci shmcm 

exertions to be made, or for new reform- . ^!, 

atioQs to be begun. Sufficient^ and more 

than suflScient, /or that day is the evil there^ 

of. It will be too late to assume then the 

hero, or the saint, if we have been totally 

unacquainted with the character before. 

The sentiments we would display, and the 

language we would utter, will be aliep an4 

strange to us. They will be forced an4 

foreign to the heart. It is only ift ^nse^ 

quence of habits acquired in former and 

better days, that a temper of piety an^ 

charity can grow up into such strength ^ 

to confer peace and magnanimity on the 

concluding hours of life. Peculiarly fo-r 

vourable to the acquisition of such a tem^ 

per, are the devotions of this day. In tbi» 

view, let us perform them ; and study to 

be, at the table of the Lord, what we would 

wish to be when the summons of dead} 

shall come. 

•» 

II. This Sacrament becomes a pirepar- 
ation for death, by laying a foundation for 
fieace with God. What is important at 
the close of life, is not only the temper in 

u 2 which 
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9fo tingle act of the most fervent devotion 
eku t^Swd assured hopes of peace with Hea- 
ven, until these hopes be confirmed by the 
tfticceeding tenor of a good life. But what 
may safely be asserted is, that communicat- 
ing irl a proper manner makes way for 
«ueh hopes. It is an introduction to that 
itate of reconciliation with God, which will 
give you peace in death. It is the begin* 
<iing of a good course^ which, if duly pur- 
sued, will make your latter end blessed. It 
is the entrance of tht path of the Just ; the 
morning of thai light which skineth more 
vnd more unto the perfect day. For this holy 
facraroent is a professed renunciation of the 
vices and conruptions of tiie world. It is 
%' prc^bssed dereliction of fcnrmer evil ha- 
bits ; a solemn return, on our part, to God 
and virtue, under the firm trust that God 
vrill,, through Jesus' Christ, shew mercy to 
the frailties of the penitent. If you coati- 
mie to support the character wUoh.you 
tibfls day assume, the invisible wiMrld .wiU no 
lodger {^resent to yon a scene of terrcm. 
Yott: ^itt be comforted with the view of 
gooddbesB and compasssion, as predominant 
in tlu&jBdiliiuBtntion 6£the univierse. After 

having 
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having finished a virtuous coume, you will asBMov 
be abte to look up to thW God wi^oni . ^^]J ;^^ 
you have won^hipp^d^ and to say^ / know 
in whom I hate trusted. Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of deaths I 
will fear no evil ; for thou art with me. Thy 
rod and thy staf^hall comfort me. 

III. This Sacrament prepares us for a 
happy death, by strengthening the con*- 
nexion between Christians aiKl Christ their 
Saviour. This is a connexion which, in 
various ways, redounds to their benefit; 
and will be found particularly consolatory 
at the hour of death. The awful Majesty 
of Heaven is in dan^r td overwhelming 
the mind, in the feeble mpment of depart** 
ing life, llie reverence it inspires is min» 
gted with sensations of dreads which might 
J^-too<'strong for us then t^ bean Wheft 
iff^ look up to it, through a Mediator and 
Intercessor, that Majesty aSB^mes a milder 
aspect, and appears to invite our approacb. 
Whatever, therefore, forms a eonnesLkiib 
with this great Mediator, this 'poworfod 
fViend and patron of the human race^ Must 
be most desirable to every one, espeotally to 

u 4 the 
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fiSRisoK Sacrament rfirst^ that death is a transition to 
^^ , a inew and unknown world; and next, that 
it is a final separation from all the friends 
:whom we have loved on earth. 

First; if death terminates oiir existence 
here, tbejabode to whicH it translates the 
faithfnl ^foUoAvers of Chcifiit, is the kingdom 
of his Eatiiieri . 'Ehe^ linsiitiitibn:: • of ^ , this 
sacrament dispels all- the glooriiy ideas of 
anbihilatioQ^ of : nonr4existence, ; of : total 
darknesft^a3Kfbich our imagination is ready 
to ; assoQiata -with the grave* We are here 
aasutied ithat. to good men^ death is not the 
iJlcise Qi5 beings but a change of state ; a re* 
mo¥alj fropL' a dii£U»t.and obscure provilice 
of the* universe, into 'the city of God, the 
chiefieafc of their: Eather's kingdom. They 
bavie eMCfyjeason to believe, that theobjects 
whitb jaine.ito.meet them there, how new 
and. unkooN^n socvicr, shall all bepropitious 
and friendly^' .For into the kingdom of his 
father, their Lord has declared that he is 
entered, as .their foreirunner. I go to my 
Father and^your Father ; to my God and 
yotir God. In my Fathers house are many 
mansions. I go M. prepare a place for you. I 
.r will 
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will come again and receive you to my self ^ sermon 
that where I am, there ye may be also. What ^^* 
reasonings, what speculations, can have 
power to impart so much peaceto the-dying 
man, as a promise so direct and explicit, 
coming from him, who is truth itself, and 
cannot lie. If it were not'so^ I would 
have told you *. The prospect becomes 
still more cheering and relieving, when we 
include • 

The other circumstances mentioned in 
the text ; the society to be enjoyed in that 
future state of being. IVith you I shall 
drink of the fruit of the vine in my Fathers 
kingdom. In how amiable a light does our 
Saviour here appear, looking forward :to a 
future re-union with those beloved friendis, 
whom he was now leaving, as:to a circiimn 
stance which should increase both his own 
felicity and theirs, when they met again in 
b happier world!. Thus, in a most affec- 
tionate manner, cheering: their drdopingand 
dejected, spirits ; .and b^.a Similar prospect 
pro.vi4in)g fcr ithe comfort pf.,his followers 

. . • ♦ John, xiv, 2. 

in 
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SERMON in future generations, when they shcmld be 
^L . about to leave the world. 

The expressions in the text plainly sug- 
gest a joyful intercourse among friends, who 
iad been separated by death, and therefore 
seem to give much confirmation, to what 
has always been a favourite hope of good 
men ; that friends shall know and recognise 
each other, and renew their former con* 
nexions, in a future state of existence. How 
many pleasing prospects docs such an inti- 
mation open to the mind! How much does 
it tend to compensate the vanity of hfe, and 
to mitigate the sorrows of death ! For it is 
not to be denied, that one of the most bitter 
circumstances attending death, is, the final 
separation from beloved firiends. This is 
apt equally to wring the hearts of the dying, 
and the surviving; and it is an anguish of 
that sort, which descends most deeply into 
the virtuous and worthy breast. When 
surrounded with an affectionate family, and 
weeping friends, a good man is taking his 
last adieu of all whom he held most dear 
on earth ; when, with a feeble, voice^ be is 
giving them his blessing, before he leaves 

them 
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them for ever ; when, for the last time, he sermon 
beholds the countenance, he touches the ^ / ^ 
hand, he hears the voice, of the person 
nearest his heart ; who could bear this bit*^ 
temess of grief, if no support were to be 
ministered by religious hope ? if there were 
no voice to whisper to our spirits, that here- 
after we, and those whom we love, shall 

meet again in a more blissful land P 

What higher view can possibly be given 
of the benefit redounding from this divine 
institution, than ite affording us consolation 
in such situations of extreme distress, by 
realising to our souls the belief of an im* 
mortal state, in which all the virtuous and 
worthy shall be re^-united in the presence 
of their common Lord ? 

Thus I have set before you many con- 
siderations, arising from the sacrament of 
Qur Iiord's Supper, which render it a proper 
preparation not only for a good life, but 
for a comfortable and happy death. The 
great improvement to be made of the sub* 
ject is, to bring to the altar of God aiieh 
dispositions of heart, as may give us ground 
to hope for this blessed effect Let us ap* 

proach 
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SERMON proach to the saCrament with the same se- 
. ^y* . riousness of frame, as if it were the last time 
we were ever to partake of it j as if we were 
now making provision for a^joiirtaey to that 
land whence none return, ias if we were 
never to drinki in this matmer, of the fruit 
of the vine J uriiil that day when we drink it' 
with* those whom we hav^ loved in our 

Fathers kingdom. -^ God only knows to 

whom this may be truly spoken ! God knows 
who, of this assembly, shall never have op- 
portunity to approach again to the sacred 
table, and to meet with their brethren, on 
such an occasion, in the courts of the Lord's 
house!—- Whatever our doom is to be, whe- 
ther we are appointed for life or for death, 
such is the frame of mind which now best 
becomes, and will most improve us in 
partaking of the holy sacrament. 

LEt -toe k^autibn you before I conclude,* 
against' judging of the pi-opriety of your dis- 
positionSii*4hi3 s^Jeriin act of worship, solely 
by the warmth St your affections' and the 
fiferwur of your' def^dtion, Thfe state of 
he&rt, how desirable soever it may be, can- 
not be at £dl times possessed. It depends^ in 

-some 
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some measure on natural sensibility. All sermon 
are not equally endowed with warm and ^ ^^' 
tender feelings. Even they who are suscep- 
tible of the highest degrees of pious and 
virtuous sensibility, cannot, on every occa- 
sion, command that happy teniperature of 
mind. We are not, therefore, to judge un- 
favourably of ourselves, if this be not always 
the privilege of our devotions. It is chiefly 
a sedate and composed frame of spirit, that 
we must study to cultivate; arising from 
gjcixve and s^bei* thoughts ; fr 009 ^eiious and 
penitent recollection of past errors ; from 
good purposes for the future ; and from a 
deep sense of the approaching events of death 
and immortality. Penetrated with such dis- 
positions, you have ground to come to the 
altar of God wjth humble trust and joy; 
under the belief, that you are approaching, 
through the great Redeemer, to that mer- 
ciful Creator, to whom, in the high and 
holy place of eternity ^ the devout aspirations 
of his servants on earth are ever acceptable 
and pleasing. 
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SERMON XVI. 
On the Us^ and Abuse of the World. 



SERMON 
XVI. 



1 Corinthians, vii. 31. 

— They that use this worlds as not abusing it. — 

TTHE world is always represented in 
Scripture as the great scene of trial 
to a Christian. It sets before him £^ variety 
of duties, which are incumbent on him to 
perform ; and, at the same time, surrounds 
him with many dangers, against which he 
has to guard. The part which is proper 
for him to act, may be comprised in these 
two expressive word§ of the text ; using the 
worlds and not abusing it ; the significancy 
and extent of which, I propose now to 
explain. The subject is of the higher im- 
portance, as in the world we must live : 
and according as we use, or abuse it, it will 
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prove either our friend or our greatest stRMoiii 
foe. ^I31L 

It is natural to begin with observing, 
that the Christian is here supposed to use 
the world ; by which we must certainly un- 
derstand the Apostle to mean, maintaitiing 
intercourse and connection with the w6iid ; 
living in it, as one of the members of hu- 
man society ; assuming that rank which 
belongs to his station. No one can be said 
to use the world who lives not thus. Hence 
it follows, that sequestration from the world 
is no part of Christian duty; and it appears 
strange, that even among those who approve 
not of monastic confinement, seclusion from 
the pleasures of society should have been 
sometimes considered, as belonging to the 
character of a rehgious man. They have 
been supposed to be the best servants of 
God, who, consecrating their time to* the 
exercises of devotion, mingle least in thfc 
ordinary commerce of the world; and espe- 
cially who abstain most rigidly froift all 
that has the appearance of amusement. But 
how pious and sincere soever the inten- 
tions of such persons may be, they certainly 
take not the properest method, either for 
X 2 ^improving 
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SWAos improving themselves, or for advanciog 
. "^"^ , religion among others. For, this is not 
using the world, but relinquishing it. In- 
stead of making the light of a good example 
shine with useful splendour throughout the 
circle of society, they confine it within a 
narrow compass. According to the meta- 
phor employed by our Saviour, after the 
candle is lighted they put it under a bushel. 
Instead of recommending religion to the 
world, they exhibit it under the forbidding 
aspect of unnecessary austerity. Instead of 
employing their influence to regulate and 
temper the pleasures of the world, by a 
moderate participation of those that are 
innocent, they deliver up all the entertain* 
ments of society into the hands of the loose 
and giddy. 

The various dangers which the world 
presents to one who is desirous of main* 
taining his piety and integrity, have given 
rise to the scrupulous caution concerning 
the use of the world ; and, so far, the piin* 
ciple is commendable. But we must re- 
member, that the virtue of a Christian is to 
be shown, in surmounting dangers which 
he is called to encounter. loto the post of 
12 danger 



su 
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danger we were ordered by Providence ssmoH 
when we were brought into this world. . ^^' 
We were placed as soldiers, on the field of 
battle. It is there that our fidelity to our 
great commander must appear. The most 
signal virtues which adorn and improve thtf 
human character, are displayed in active 
life. There, the strength of the mind is 
brought forth and put to the test. There, 
all the amiable dispositions of the heart find 
their proper exercise : humanity is culti* 
vated ; patience, fortitude, and self-denial, 
come forward in all their forms ; and the 
light of good men's works so shine before 
others as to lead them to glorify their 
Father which is in heaven. 

It may be assumed, therefore, as a prin- 
ciple justified by the text, and by the whole 
strain of Scripture, that to use^ and in a 
certain degree to enjoy, the worlds is alto- 
gether consistent with religion. According 
to the rank which men possess in society, 
according to their age, their employment^ 
and conn'ections, their intercourse with the 
world win be more or less extended. In 
private life, they use the world with pro- 
priety, who are active and industrious in 

X 3 their 
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spRMpi^, their callings ; just and upright in their 
, ^^\, dealings ; sober, contented, and cheerful ia 
^ ~ tjheir stations. When the circumstances of 
men allow them a wider command of the 
enjoyments of the world, of those enjoy- 
ments they may freely partake, within the 
bounds of temperance, moderati|y;i, and de- 
cency. The highest situations of rank and 
opulence ought to be distinguished by dig- 
nity of character ; by extensive beneficence^ 
usefulness, and pubhc spirit ; by magnifi- 
cence, without ostentation, and generous 
hospitality, without profusion. 

Wj? shall have a clearer view of the pro- 
per use of the world, when we contrast it 
with that abuse of the world, which we too 
often observe. Those abuses manifest them- 
§elves in various forms; but in general may 
be classed under three great heads. 

1. They are abusers of the world, who 
intemperately give themselves up to its 
pleasui;es, and lead a life of hcentiousness, 
• riot, and dissipation. Amidst the wealth 
and luxury of the present age, it will be 
admitted, that persons of this description 
are not unfrequent, who, being opulent in 

fortune. 
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fortune, and perhaps high in rank, think sermon 
themselves entitled to pass their days in a , ^^' ., 
careless manner, without any other object 
in view, than the gratification of their senses 
and passfons. It shall be granted, that they 
are not obliged to that exact oeconomy and 
attention in their manner of living, whicih 
the state of fortune .may require of others. 
Gaiety shall be permitted to them ; change* 
of scene, and variety of amusements. But 
let them not forget that as men and mem- 
bers of society, not to say professors of the 
Christian faith, they are bound to stop short 
in their career , of pleasure, as soon as it 
becomes disgraceful to themselves and 
hurtful to the world. By the train of life 
which they lead,, they defeat every purpose 
for which Providence bestowed on them the 
bles3ings of prosperity. They sink evei*y 
talent which they possess, into useless insig- 
nificancy. They corrupt the public man- 
ners, by their example, and difiiise among 
others the spirit of extravagance and folly. 
They behave in a manner altogether un- 
suitable to the condition of the world in 
which we live ; where we are exposed to 
so much change, surrounded with so much 

X 4 distress. 
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fEEMON distress^ aod daily behold so many affecting 
, ^y^ , sceiies^ as ought to awaken serious reflec- 
tion, and chasten dissolute mirth. 

With indignant eyes, the sober add thinks 
ing part of mankind view the luxwy and 
tiot of those abusers of the world. To theM 
fire owing the discontents of the poor, theif 
disaffection to tbeir superiors^ their prone- 
»ess to disturb the peace of the world* 
Wnen . the poor behold wealth properly 
used, they look up with respect ta them 
wh6 possess it. They rest contented id 
their station^ and bkss the just and tb^ 
gjenerous^ from whose munificence they re- 
ceive employment and reward. But when 
they behold those men of pleasure dissi- 
pating, in vice and fplly^ the fortune which 
their forefathers had honourably earned ; 
when they behold them oppressing all their 
dependents merely that they may revel in 
luxurious extravagance, then their hearts 
swell wikhio them ; with murmurs of sul* 
len grief, they eye their own mean habita*^ 
tion and needy family ; and become pre*- 
pared for robbery, tumult, sedition attid 
every evil work. 

The 
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The conduct of such abusers of the hmmwi 
world \s not only pernicioMs to th^ wel- ^^l. 
fare of society, and to the iflterttsfs of 
virtue; it is equally ruinous to thetoselves. 
I shall not insist on the loss of reputation, 
the waste of fortune, the broken health, 
and debilitated frame, which are the well- 
known consequences of a life of intempe- 
rate pleasure. I shall not recount all the 
better and more substantial enjoyments 
which they forfeit. Amidst the turbulence 
of rioty and the fumes of intoxication, uii-^ 
known to them are the rational entertain- 
ments of regular life; the enjoyment of the 
face of nature ; the pleasures of knowledge, 
and an improved mind ; the pleasures of 
private friendship, and domestic society ; 
the conscious satisfaction which accompa- 
nies honourable labours, and the justly ac- 
quired esteem of those who surround them. 
All these they have thrown away ; and tti 
their room have substituted, what they 
think more high and vivid pleasures. But 
of what nature are those plcftisu res ? EoM 
in laughter the heart is sorroHful^ and tkt 
end qf thai mirth is heaviness *. 

At 
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esBMo^ ^^ ^^ bottom of the hearts of all men, 
J^yi^ there lies a secret sense of propriety, virtue, 
and honour. This sense may be so far blunt- 
ed, as to lose its influence in guiding men to > 
what is right, .while yet it retains its power 
of making them feel that they are acting 
^yrong. Hence remorse often gnaws the 
heart, which affects to appear light and gay 
tjefore the world. Among the crowd of 
amusements, the voluptuary may endeavour 
to stifle his uneasiness ; but through all his 
defences it will penetrate. A conscious 
senile of his own insignificance, when he 
sees pthers distinguished for acting a manly 
ajgid Worthy part; reflection on the time 
he has wasted, and the contempt he has 
incurred ; the galling remembrance of his 
earlier and better days, when he gave thb 
fair promise of accomplishments, which now 
are blasted; have frequently been found 
tp sadden the festive hour. The noise .of 
merriment may be heard ; but heaviness 
lies^.at the heart. While the tabret and the 
viol play, a melancholy voice sounds in 
bis ears. The wasted estate, the neglected 
halls, and ruined mansions of his father, rise 
to view. The angry countenances of his 
r t . . ■ friends 
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friends seem to stare him in the face. A s^ermon 
hand appears to come forth on the wall, ^^' 
and to write his doom. 

Retreat, then, from your dishonourable 
qourses, ye who by licentiousness, extrava- 
gance, and vice, are abusers of the world ! 
You are degrading, you are ruining your- 
selves. You are grossly misemploying the 
gifts of God; and the giver will not fail to 
punish. Awake to the pm-suits of men of 
virtue and honour. Break loose from that 
magic circle, within which you are at pre- 
sent held. Reject the poisoned cup which 
the enchantress Pleasure holds up to your 
lips. Draw aside the veil which she throws 
over your eyes. You will then see other 
objects than you now behold. You will 
see ja dark abyss opening below your feet. 
You will see virtue and temperance mark- 
ing out the road which conducts to true 
felicity. You will be enabled to discern, that 
the world is enjoyed to advantage, by none 
but such as follow those divine guides ; and ^ 
who consider pleasure as the seasoning, but 
not as the business, of life. 

11. The world is abused, not only by an 
intemperate pursuits of its pleasures, but by 

a sordid 
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slSaWdBi a sordid Attacliment to its gains. This re- 
***' spects a set of men of very different de- 
scription from the former, inore decent in 
their Carriage, and less flagrant in their 
vices; but corrupted by the world in no 
less a degree. For the world is often abuised 
by the men of birsinesis, as much as by the 
men of pleasure. When worldly success 
becomes the sole object of their life ; when 
the accuittulation of forttine sa engrosses 
them a» to harden their heart against every 
feeling of moral obligation ; when it ren- 
ders them insensible to the calls of aflec- 
tkm, and to the impressions of piety and 
religidn; they then come under the class 
of the covetous, whom it is said, #Ae Lorrf 
ahhorreth *. 

The world, with its advantages, is a 
lawful object of pursuit to a Christian. 
He may seek, by fair industry, to ren- 
der his circumstances affluent. Without 
reproof, he may aim at distinction and 
consideration m the world. He may be- 
stow a 6on*idefable portion of his time and 
attention on the successftil management of 
his worldly interest. All this is within the 

♦ Pnlai X. 3. 

limits 
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limits of that allowable u$e of the worW, to sBRMmi 
which religion gives its sanction. But to ^^• 
a wise and good man, the world is only a 
secondary object. He remembers there is 
an eternity beyond it. His care is, not 
merely to amkss and possess, but to use his 
possessions well, as one who is accountalide 
to God. He is aot a slave, either to tbe 
hopes or the fears of the world. He would 
rather forfeit any present advantage, than 
obtain it at the expence of violating the 
divine law, or neglecting \m duty. This is 
using the world like a good man. Tikis n 
living in it, as a subject of God, and a 
member of the great community of man** 
kind. To such a man, ridbes are a blessmg. 
He may enjoy them with magnificence, but 
he will use them with liberality. They open 
a wide field to the exercise of his virtue, and 
allow it to shine with diffusive lustre. 

Very opposite to this, is the character of 
the worldly-minded. To them, the mece 
attainment of jearthly possessions is an ulti-^ 
mate aim. They cannot be said to use the 
world; for to possess, not to use or eiyoy, 
is their object. They are emphatically said 
in scripture, to load themejlves with thick 

clay. 
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$£iiMm complaint preferred against them. Hiere 
5^' , i^ an irresistible arm stretched over their 
heads, whose weight they shall one day feel 
The sovereign of the universe characterises 
hmiself in the sacred writings, as peculiarly 
9.n jadvers9^y to the insolent and haughty. 
For the oppre$$ion of the poo?', for the sigh- 
ing of the needy J now will 1 arise, saith the 
Jjord ; I will set him in safety from him that 
puff'eth at him *. I will come near toycu in 
judgment; and I will be a swift witness against 
thojse that oppress the hireling in Ms wages, the 
widow, ami the fatherless, and that turn aside 
the stranger fr/)m his right f-. He that op-- 
presseth the poor reproacheth Ms Maker p 
The Lord will plead their came ; cmd spoil 
the soul of those that spoiled them §• 

After hearing these awful words, is it 
not strange, O men, at once infatuated and 
cruel I tfcftt you caonot use the world with« 
out abusing it to the distress of your bre* 
thr^en ? £vea supposing no puni^naent to 
be tlure9.t^3ed, no aon to. be lifted up 
against you, is there pothing within you 
that relents ^t the circumstances of those 

♦ Psalm xii. 5. f Malachi» iii. 5. 

% IVoT. m. 51. f Prov. xxu. 1$. 

below 
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•below you in the world ? Is it not enough, [sermon 
that they suffer their own hard fate, with- 
out its being aggravated, by your severity 
and oppression ? Why must the aged, the 
poor, and the friendless, tremble at your 
greatness ? Cannot you be happy, unles* 
you make them eafc their scanty morsel in 
bitterness of heart? You happy ! •^— profane 
not the word — what is such happiness a^ 
yours, compared with that of him who 
could say. When the ear heard mey then it 
blessed me : and when the eye ^aw wie, it gave 
mtness to me ; because I delivered the poor 
that cried J and the fatherless^ and Mm that 
had none to help him. I was a father to tht 
poor. The blessing of him that was ready to 
perish came upon me; and I caused the widowU 
heart to sing for joy *. How properly did 
siOLoh 2i,m2iii use the worldj and with what 
just honour did he flourish in it ! Unto me 
men gave ear ; they kept silence, and waited 
for my counseLThe princes^ refrained talking^ 
The aged rose and stood up. My root was 
spread out by the waters^yand the dew lay 
upon my branch. ■■ '. •. ■ Not only linksiown to 

VOL. jii, Y you 
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ffiftMON you are such pleasures of virtuous pros«» 
^^' perity : but even previous to prepared pu- 
nishment, be assured 9 that remorse is ap^ 
proaching to wring your hearts. Of the 
world, which you now abuse, m a short 
time nothipg shall remain, but the horror 
arising from remembered crimes- The 
wages you have detained, the wealth. you 
liaye squeezed from the needy, shall lie 
heavy on your souls. The stately build* 
ings which your pride has erected, by means 
pf violence and oppression,shall seem haunts 
cd by injured ^osts. The stone ihtdl cry 
put of the wall ; /md the beam out j^ ike timr 
her shall answer it ♦. When you lie on the 
bed of' death, the poor, whom y^u have 
oppressed, shall appear to you as gather- 
ied together; stretching forth their hands, 
and lifting up their voices against you, at 
the tjribunal of Heaven. 1 h(we seen the 
wicked great in power ^ and spreading himself 
Uke a green hay^tree. But he passed woDay^ 
and was not. I sought him^ but he could not be 
found. They are brought down to desolation 
in a moment J and utterly consigned with ter^ 

• Habftk. ii. II. 

rors. 
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rors. As <i drtamwhen one avakethj so^ O sj^m^ 
Lord, when thou atvokesti ibou ^halt despisf .^*^'^ ^ . 
iheir image* ^ ' . , ,: 

Thus I have shQWD whjat it i&to vs^^^Sif^ 
what to abu9ie. th^ :^orl4, . Wheq, ,af pording 
to our different stRtiQps, w^ ;^njoy the a^ 
vantages of the woarld) wit;h propriety aia4 
decency ;. tesnperate in qtir pl^iasures ; mp- 
jderate in our p(iir9uit«k of interest ; mindfv^ 
of dor duty to God^ »»d M the $ame timt^f 
just^jhumane^ aad, geoerpu^ t0:0U]r b^^ 
threa.;^ . then, and then ooly> Wft MSfi: .^ 
worldi as becomes oi^d ^ and - C%f iji^iAQ^* 
Within ithese limita, tvQ may fi^jfaly: /enjoy 
alL the icomfoi't? which thi^ world iaffofd^^ 
and odrrfitationiallo^s,. Butif w^.pa$^to- 
yond. these bonndaties, intQ ibA)ri9gions <^ 
disordedy ai»d viGiQU9 |xle4uwre/pf(^b9p$^g 
3CDvetou$nesa or of oppressive inj3ic^^pcjei,. the 
wprid vrHl tfeeB serve only t6«mj£^pi jvQr 
miadfs, . and to accelerate ouf ruijp^^ . . Tkfi 
licentious, the a^raiicious,, and tht intwiimty 
form the three great classes of abu^rs> of 
the woriri>, i,. L 
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SERMON Let not those who are in wealthy and 
*^ , flourishing circumstances, complain of the 
restraints which religious doctrine attempts 
to impose on their enjoyments. For, to 
what do these restraints amount ? To no 
more than this, that, by their pleasures, 
they would neither injure themselves, nor 
injuria others. We call not on the young, 
to relinquish their gaiety ; nor on the rich, 
to forego their opulence ; nor on the great, 
to lay aside their state. We only call on 
them, not to convert gaiety into licentious^ 
ness^; nor to employ opulence in mere ex- 
travagance ; nor to abuse greatness for the 
oppression of their inferiors : While they 
enjoy the world, not to forget that they are 
the subjects of God, and are soon to pass 
into another state. Let the motive by 
which the Apostle enforces the exhortation 
in the text, present itself to their thought ; 
Use this world as not abusing it; for thefa^ 
shion of the world passeth away. Its pomp 
and its pleasures, its riches, magnificence, 
and glory, are uq more than a transient 
show. Every thing that we here enjoy 
changes, decays, and comes to an end. All 
floats on the surface of a river, which with 
- - ^ swift 
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swift current, is running towards a bound- sermon 
less ocean. Beyond this present scene of . ^^, 
things, above those sublunary regions, we 
are to look for what is permanent and 
stable. The world passes away; butGod^ 
and heaven, and virtue, continue unchange* 
ably the same. We are soon to enter into 
eternal habitations; and into these, our 
works shall follow us. The consequences 
shall for ever remain of the part which we 
have acted as good or bad men ; as faith- 
ful subjects of God, or as servants of a vain 
world. 
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SERMON XV!L 
On Extremes in Religious and Morax 

CONBUCT. 



Proverbs, iv. 27. 

Turn not to the right hand, 7ior to the left. — 

SERMON J' jYill behave myself wisely, said the Psalmist 
u-v^ David, in a perfect way *. Wisdom is 
no less necessary in religious, and moral, 
than in civil conduct. Unless there be a 
proper degree of light in the understand- 
ing, it will not be enough that there are 
good dispositions in the heart. Without 
regular guidance, they will often err from 
the right scope. They will be always wa- 
vering and unsteady ; nay, on some occa- 
sions, they may betray us into evil. This 

* Psalm ci. 2. 

.\ • 
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is too much verified by that propensity to sermon 
rtin into extremes, which so often appears . ^^^^\^ 
in the behaviour of men. How many have 
originally set out with good principles and 
intentions, who, through want of discre- 
tion in the application of their principles^ 
have in the end injured themselves, and 
brought discredit on rehgion ? There is a 
certain temperate mean, in the observance 
of which piety and virtue consist. On 
each side there lies a dangerous extreme. * 
Bewildering paths open ; by deviating into 
which, men are apt to forfeit all the praise 
of their good intentions; and to finish 
with reproach, what they had begun with 
honour. This is the ground of the wise 
man^s exhortation in the text. Let thine 
eyes look right on, and let thine eye-lids look 
straight before thee. Fonder the path of thy 
feet 9 and let all thy ways be established. Turn 
not to the right hand nor to the left ; remove 
thy foot from eviL In discoursing from these 
words, I propose to point out some of the 
extremes into which men are apt to run in 
rehgion and morals ; and to suggest direc- 
tions for guarding against them. 

y 4 With 
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URMON With regard to religidus priDciple in 
*^'* ^ gieneral, it may perhaps be expected, that I 
should warn you of the danger of being, on 
cue hand« too rigid in adhering to it, and 
on the other hand, too easy in relaxing it. 
But the distinction between these supposed 
extremes, I conceive to have no foundation* 
No man can be too strict, in his adherence 
to a principle of duty. Here, there is 
no extreme. All relaxation of principle is 
' criminal. What conscience dictates is to bo 
ever obeyed . Its commands are universally 
sacred. Even though it should be misled , 
yet as long as we conceive it to utter the 
voice of God, in disobeying it we sin. The 
error, therefore, to be here avoided, is not 
too scrupulous or tender regard to con- 
science, but too little care to have conscience 
properly enlightened^ with respect to what 
is matter of duty and of sin. — -Receive 
not without examination, whatever human 
tradition has consecrated as sacred. Recur, 
on every occasion, to those great foi^ntains 
of light and knowledge, which are opened 
to you in the pure word of God. Distin* 
guish, with care, between the superstitious 
fancies of men, and the everlasting com* 

mandments 
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niandments of God. Exhaust not on trifles sermon 
that 2eal which ought to be reserved for the , ^^ 
weightier matters of the law. Overload not 
conscience, with what is frivolous and un- 
necessary. But when you have once drawn 
the line with intelligence and precision, be- 
tween duty and sin, that line you ought on 
no occasiwi lo transgress. 

. Though there is no extreme in the 
reverence due to conscience, there may 
undoubtedly be an extreme in laying too 
much stress, either on mere principle, or 
on mere practice. Here we must take par* 
ticular care not to turn to the right hand^ 
nor to the left ; but to hold faith and a good 
conscienceumtedj as the scripture, with great 
propriety exhorts us *. The error of rest* 
ing wholly on faith, or wholly on works,, 
is one of those seductions, which most 
easily mislead men ; under the semblance of 
piety on the one hand, and of virtue on 
the other. This is not an error peculiar to 
our times. It has obtained in every age of 
the Christian church. It has run through 
all the different modes of false religion. It 

* I Timothy, i. 19. 

forms 
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SERMON forms the chief distiriction of all the various 

xvir. g^^^g whieh have divided, and which still 

continue to divide, the church ; according 

as they have leaned most to the side of 

belief, or to the side of morality^ 

Did we listen candidly to the voice of 
scripture, it wotfld guard us against either 
extreme. The Apostle Paul every where 
testifies, that by no works of our own we 
Cftn be justified ; and that without faith it is 
itn^t^ssible to please God. The Apostle JaiAes 
as clearly shews, that faith, if it be tiiipro- 
ductive of good works, justifies no mati* 
Between those sentiments there is flo op- 
position^ Faith without works, is nuga- 
tory and insignificant. It is a foundation, 
without any superstructure raised »pon it. 
It is a fountain which sends forth no stream ; 
a tree which neither bears fruit, nor affords 
itback. Getod works again, without good 
principles, are a fair but airystmcture; with- 
out firmness or stability. They resemble the 
house built on the sand ; the reed which 
shakes with every wind. You must join 
the two in fftM union, if you would exhi- 
bit the character of a real Christian, tit 
who sets faith in opposition to morals, or 

morals 
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morals in opposition to faith, is equisilly an sermcm* 
enefliy to the interest of religion. He holds . ^"' , 
up lo'yiew an imperfect and disfigured 
form, in the room of what ought to com- 
linland tespect from all beholders. By lean^ 
ing to one extreme, he is in danger of 
falling into vice ; by the Other, of running 
into impiety. 

Whatever the belief of men be, they 
generally pride themselves in the pdssessiott 
of some good moral qualities. The sense 
of duty is deeply rooted in the human 
heart. Without some pretence to virtue, 
there is no self esteem ; and no man wishes 
to appear, in his own view, as entirely 
worthless. But as tliere is a constant strife 
between the lower and higher parts of our 
nature, between inclination and principle, 
this produces much contradiction and in- 
tsorisistency in conduct. Hence arise most 
of the extremes, into which men run in 
their moral behaviour ; resting their whole 
worth on that good quahty, to which, 
by constitution or temper, they are most 
inclined*. 

One 
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sxBMQN One of the first and most commcfn of 
> ^^"' V those extremes is that of placing all virtue, 
either in justice, on the one hand ; or in 
generosity, on the other. The opposition 
between these is most discernible among 
two different classes of men in society. 
They who have earned their fortune by a 
laborious and industrious life, are naturally 
tenacious of what they have painfully ac- 
quired. To justice they consider them- 
selves as obliged ; but to go beyond it in 
acts of kindness, they consider as super- 
fluous and extravagant. They will not 
take any advantage of others, which con- 
science tells them is iniquitous ; but nei- 
ther will they make any allowance for their 
necessities and wants. They contend, with 
rigorous exactness, for what is due to them- 
selves. They are satisfied, if no man suffer 
unjustly by them. That no one is bene- 
fited by them, gives them little concern* 

1 Another set of men place their whole 

merit in generosity and mercy ; while to 
justice and integrity they pay small regard. 
These are persons generally of higher rank, 
. and of easy fortune. To them, justice ap- 
pears a sort of vulgar virtue, requisite chiefly 

in 
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in the petty transactions which those of sEnhfcM 
inferior station carry on with one another. , ^^' 
But humanity and liberality, they consider 
as piore refined virtues, which dignify their 
character, and cover all their failings. They 
can relent at representations of distress ; can 
bestow with ostentatious generosity ; can 
even occasionally share their wealth with a 
xrompanion of whom they are fond ; while, 
at the same time, they with-hold from 
others what is due to them ; are negligent 
of their family and their relations ; and to 
the just demands of their creditors give no 
attention. lii 

Both these classes of men run to a faulty 
extreme. They divide moral virtue bei- 
tween them. Each takes that part of it 
only which suits his temper. Without 
justice, there is no virtue. But without 
humanity and mercy, no virtuous character 
is complete. The one man leans to the 
extreme of parsimony* The other to that 
of profusion* The temper of the one is 
unfeeling. The sensibility of the other is 
thoughtless. The one you may in some 
degree respect ; but you cannot love. The 
fither.may: be love4 ; but cannot be re- 
- :. y. spected { 
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MWiON spected : and it is difficult to say, whi€& 
^j^. character is most defective, --ti We must ud«> 
doubtedly b^n with being jiist, before we 
Attempt to be generous. At the saine time, 
lie who goes no farther than bare justide, 
stops at the beginning of virtue. We are 
commandad to dojtistly^bijkt to lave mercy. 
The one virtue regulates our actions ; the 
jother improves our heart and affections. 
£adi is equally necessary to the happiness 
of the world. Justice is the pillar^ that 
^upholds the whoie ^fabric of human society; 
^eiK^y is the genial ray^ whidbk .cheers and 
warms the habitations of men. . The per^ 
faction: of. our social character con^stsv in 
properly tempering the two with one ana*- 
ther ; in holding that middle course, which 
admits of our. being. just^ without being 
xigid ; and allows us to be generous, with^ 
out being unjust.' :. ^ ^t i 

W:& must next guard* against either too 
great severity, cht too great facility of man^* 
Hers* These ^are extremes • df which we 
icvery day behold instances, in the ^oiid; 
J3e who leans to the side of ^sererity, b 
Jharsh in Im oensuros^ and ntirow.ia fab 
. S opinions* 
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opinions. He cannot conde^it^nd to others ssmw 
in things indifferent, ije h#s no allowance ^ xvri. 
to make foir humai} Trailty ; or fpr tb^ dif- 
ference of age, rank^ or teijipcjf, amo^g 
mankind. With hinii all gaiety is sinfii^ 
levity ; and every amus^n^ent is a criiQ^^ 
.To this extreme, the admonition of SoIqt 
iDon.may be undeFstood to belong ; Be net 
righteous overmuch; neither make thyself 
werwise. fVhyshouldest thou de^roy thyself*? 
When the severity of manners is hypocritir 
cal, and assumctd as a cloak to secret indul- 
gence, it is one of the worst prostituikiops 
of religion. . But I now. consider it, not as 
the effect of design, but of nataral austerity 
of temper, and of contiractiog maxims of 
condnct*. Its influence upon the person 
himself, is to render him gloomy and sour ; 
upon otlu^rs, to ^ienate them both from 
his society, and his counsels ; upon reli- 
gion, to set it forth as a morose and for* 
ludding principle. — The opposite extreme 
to this is, perhaps, still more dangerous ; 
that of too great facility> and accomoda- 
tion to th^ ways of others. The man of 
this character, partly from indolent ^weak* 

*Eodet.vii. i<» 

I ness, 
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apMON ness, and partly from softness of temper^ 
*^"- is disposed to a tame and universal assent 
Averse either to contradict or to blame, 
he goes along with the manners that pre- 
vail. He views every character with in- 
dulgent eye; and with good dispositions 
in his breast, and a natural reluctance to 
profligacy and vice, he is enticed to the 
commission of evils which he condemns, 
irierely through want of fortitude to oppose 
others. 

Nothing, it must be confessed, in moral 
conduct, is more difficult, than to avoid 
turning here, either to the right hand or to 
the left. One of the greatest trials both of 
wisdom and virtue is, to preserve a just me- 
dium between that harshness of austerity, 
which disgusts and alienates mankind, and 
that weakness of good nature, which opens 
the door to sinful excess. The one sepa- 
rates us too much from the world. The 
other connects us too closely with it; and 
seduces us to follow the multitude in doing 
emL One who is of the former character, 
studies too little to be agreeable^ in order 
to render, himself useful. He: who is of 
th^ latter, by studying too much to be 
12 agreeable. 
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agreeable, forfeits his innocence/ * If the sisttAcKEf 
one hurt religion, by 'clothing it in the! ..y^\ 
garb of unnecessary stiittnesi'; the other, 
by unwarrantable cbiiipliance, strengthens 
the power of corru]>tion in the world? 
The one bbrders'on* the character of the 
Pharisee; the other, on thlat of the Sad*' 
duceei True religioft enjoins us to stand 
at an equal distance from both V and to 
ptirsuethe difficult, bait honourable aim, 
of uniting good nature with fixed ffeHgiouV 
principle ; affdble inatihigi^, witli tintainted^ 
virtue. ■•' ''" ^^^ ' " ^ '- "]'' 

Fa RTja E R ; we* xMtt to one ex-trdiAe*,- whfe'fr 
w^ bontenm altogethet^ the'Ofiiriibfls^ bf ni^liiJ 
kind ; 1|> another; wh^h ^*rte^*(5tt5^thfeSr piSi^i 
tck)r« eagerly. ' Th^ fonWfer A\^^^4» ft tl^' 
degree of pride and>self:ertttt)?eitiii The teflSf 
betrays servility pf spirit. W^ arte ^fdi^ffied* 
by nature and Providence^ \6 h^Honki^i^S 
with one anotbed' jiNorftafi eab'sVafrd' en*^ 
tifely alone, andiindfependenlt^f all his fel- 
low-creatures. AlreaBonablere^nd, thwe- 
fore, for their esteem and good opinion, is b, 
commendable principle. It Bows from hu* 
manity, and coincides with the desire of 

VOL. i^. z being 
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p^umii being mutually useful. But if that regard 
^y^r ^ be carried too far, it becomes the source 
of much corruption^ For, in the present 
state of mankind, the praise of the world 
often interferes with our acting that steady 
and conscientious pfurt which gains, the ap« 
prol?auonof God. Hence arises, the diffi* 
culty of drawing a proper line, betwe^p the 
allowa.ble regard forreputatiQn,and:tb^exf 
cessive dfssire of praise. On the one side, and 
on the other, danger meets us ; and, either 
extreme will be pernicious to virtue. 

He who extinguishes all regard to the 
sentiments of mankind, suppresses one in- 
centive to. honpurablet deedsr ; nay, he re- 
moves one .of the strp^gest checks on.vice« 
!gor wherp th^f/^J^ no desire of prais^, there 
yf^\\ bf , ^igfi^ Qo^janse of repn>ach and ^ame ; 
and when this sense is destroyed, the vray 
i9i{>^y6d to op^n profligacy «^ . On the other 
ll^d^ he lyho is^ actuated j»olely by tho Jovd 
afhunaan prja»se, encrOacbeson the higher 
ce§pect tfhich be owes to oobscience^iand to 
Godi He»^e, virtue is crften counterfeited j 
^p^ jnmy a splendid appearance bas: l^msi 
e^'biihited to the world, w:hich had morAnsis 
ii) real principle, <^. inward afiedmn 
12 ., .: Heace 
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Hence religious truths have be^ri dtsguised^ sehmon 
or unfiairly represented, in oider tobe ^^ 
suited to popular taste. HeniJe the Scribes 
and Pharisees rejected our blessed^ Lord 
becausethey loved the praise of men more than 
the praise of God. — Turn, therefore, neitheir 
to the right hand nor to the left.' Affect 
not t§ despise what the world thinks of 
yoUr conduct and character ; and yet, let 
not the sentiments of the world entirely 
rule you. Let a desire of esteem be one 
motive of 3'^our conduct ; but let it hold a 
subordinate place. Measure the regard that 
is due to the opinions of niAn, by the de** 
gree in which theae Coincide with the law 
of God, V' 

'y . . /. ■ ■' to 7 .:;:.. •; 

ALLow-rti6 next fb iJli^^est the danger 
of running tb^ the extrerhte tif airxiety about 
worldly iriteriests on the one hand, and bf 
negligence on the other. It is hard to say 
which of these extrerhes is fraught with 
itoost vice and most "misery. Industry and 
dili^ehcfe Wft iihqjtiestitmable duties, strictly 
enf6'rcM-6rf all Christians; and he wiio fails 
in iA4kirig suitable prdvision for his house<» 
hold arid' fsiriily, is pronounced to be mrH 

z 2 than 
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SEHMOs than an infidel. But there are bounds, with* 
v^^^^'_ ^'^ which our concern for worldly Access 
must be confined. For anxiety is the cer- 
tain poison of human life. It debases the 
mind ;. and sharpens all the passions. It 
involves men in perpetual distractions, and 
tonwenting cares ; and leads them aside 
from' what ought to be the great sqppe of 
liiimafl' action. Anxiety is in genecai.the 
effect t>f a covetous temper. Negligence 
is commonly the of&pring of licentiousness, 
and -ilways the parent of universal dis- 
jwder. By anxiety you render yourselves 
aiserible.* By negligence, yon too often 
0Ciia$i6n the. ruin of others. The anxious 
man is the votary of riches ; the njegUgent 
man the votary of pleasure. Each offers 
his mistake^ ,m)r^hip at the shrine ^f a 
fal^ deity ; and each shall reap oaly such 
^Awards as an idol c^n bestpw; :tbe one 
ijacrificing the enjoyment and improvement 
of the present tp vain cares. abput,fiiturity» 
the other so totally taken up in enjoying the 
present as to store the future jvith certain 
misery. — i — True virtue holds a temperate 
course between these extremes; neithei? 
careless of to-morrow, nor taking too much 
4 thought 
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thought for it ; diligent, but not anxious ; s£kmon 
prudent but not covetous ; attentive to pro- ^^^ 
vide comfortable accommodation on earth, 
but chiefly concerned to lay up treasures in 
Heaven. 

I SHALL only warn you farther against 
the extreme of engaging in a course of life 
too busy and hurried, or of devoting your- 
selves to one too retired and unemployed. 
We are formed for a mixture of action, 
and retreat. Our connexions with society, 
and the performance of duties which we 
owe to one another, necessarily "engage us 
in active life. What we owe to ourselves - 
requires occasional retirement. For he who 
lives always in the bustle of the world, 
cannot, it is to be feared, always preserve 
his virtue pure. Sentiments of piety will be 
deprived of that nourishment and support 
which they would derive from meditation 
and devotion. His temper will be often 
ruffled and disturbed. His passions will 
be kept too much on the stretch. From 
the contagious manners which every where 
abound, he will not be able to avoid con- 
tiucting some dangerous infection. -^ — On 
•> z 3 the 
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SEEMON hideth himself. He maketh darkness his pa^ 
^in^ vilion. Heholdeihbackthefaceofhisthrone; 
and spreadeih a thick cloud upon it. — In- 
stead of its being any objection to revela- 
tion that some of its doctrines are myste- 
rious, it would be much more strange and 
unaccountable, if no such doctrines were 
found in it. Had every thing in the Chris- 
tian system been perfectly level to our capa- 
cities, this might rather have given ground 
tp.a suspicion of its not proceeding from 
God; since it would have been then so un- 
like to what we find both in the system 
of the universe, and in the system of natu- 
ral religion. Whereas, according as mat- 
ters now sta»d, the gospel has the same fea- 
tures, the same general character, with the 
other two, which are acknowledged to be 
of divine origin ; plain and comprehensible, 
in what relates to practice; dark and mys- 
terious, in what relates to speculation and 
belief*. The cavils of the scoffer,^ therefore, 
QQ this head, are so far from ;having any 
just foundation, that they > only discover 

* See this argument fuUy pursued^ and[ placed in a stroi^ 
ligfaty* by the masterly hand of Bishop jftutler^ in his jinaiogy 
rfNaiuraiamlJUwaUJRk^giom. ' ' •>( .. 

his 
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turedeinMKisandju8tifi04f He erects hifph; s^Moif 
self against the general and declared sense , ^^^ 
of the human, race*. ! •, 

But^ apart &Qm thi^cofisiderationfl must 
call on him U> attend to one of a still more 
s^ous and awful nature., By his licentious 
ridicule of the duties of piety, and of the 
institutions of divine worship, he. is wetakt 
ening the power of conscience oyer nipn i 
he is undermining the great pillars of so* 
ciety ; he is giving a mortal blow: to public 
brder and pubUc happiness. All theses rest 
on nothing so much, as on the general be«- 
Hef of an all-seeing witness, and the ge« 
neral veneration of an Almighty Goveraon 
On this belief and this veneration, is founds 
ed the whole .obligation of an oath; witht 
out which government could not be BdmU 
nistered,. nor courts of justice act ; om%fQf 
versies could not be determined^ . nor pnitaittt 
prap^y be preserved safe. Ojur/»»l^ 
teciurity < against innumerable cmiMisi . ti 
wMch the restraints c^ htiman life)«|eioiKit 
wmihi is therdread of an inmible^flK'bbgei^ 
and of those fnture punishnxentsi whidL-fa^ 
hath prepared for l^e gUilty. .B:^wif lJ)ii 
dread from the minds of men, and you 

strengthen 
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SERMON strengthen the hands of the wicked, and en- 
*^^^: ^ danger the safety of human society; 

But how could impressionsBo necessary to 
the public welfare be preserved^ if ther^e were 
no religious assemblies, no sacred institu^ 
tions, no day set apart for divine worship, 
in order to be solemn remembrances to 
men of' the existence and the dominion of 
God^-and of the future account they have 
to^giw '-of their actions to him? To all 
ranks ofaneii, the sentiments which public 
religion tends to awaken, are salutary, and 
beheficiaK But with respect to the inferior 
classes'it is well known, that the only prin- 
ciples which restrain them from evil, are 
acquired in the religious assemblies which 
tliey frequent. DestitfiteiOf the advantages 
of regular educatioil^i' ignorant^ in great 
iDeawire, of public la\«^s;' unacquainted 
9iti(ttti t^ose refined ideas of honour and pro- 
p4«*yi to which others of more knowledge 
liltve becsrirtrained ; were thosesacred Minples 
^serted to which they now /resort,; they 
i^roi^d %e^jn danger of degenerating into^ 
fet*abioiis racxj, from whom lawless violence 
was peif)etually to be dreaded. ; ^ ' 
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He, therefore, who treats sacred things sermon 
with any degree of levity and scorn, is act- 
ing the part, perhaps without his seeing or 
knowing it, of a public enemy to society. 
He is precisely the madman described in the 
book of Proverbs *, who casteth Jirebands^ 
arrows, and death ; and saith, am I not in 
sport ? We shall hear him, at times, com- 
plain loudly of the undutifulness of chil- 
dren, of the dishonesty of servants, of the 
tumults, and insolence of the lower ranks ; 
while he himself ^s, in a great measure, 
resj)onsi):)le for the disorders of which he 
complains. By the example which he sets 
of contempt for religion, he becomes ac- 
cessary to the manifold crimes, which that 
contempt occasions among others. By his 
scoffing at sacred institutions, he is encou- 
raging the rabble to uproar and riolence ; 
he is emboldening the false witness to take 
the name of God in vain ; he is, in effect,- 
putting arms into the hands of the high^i- 
wayman, and letting loose the robber on the 
streets by night. 

♦ Piro?. xxvi. x8. 
VOL. III. A A We " 
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sEjiMON thereby much above the crowd ; apd hold 
VJyi. g|j ^jjQse in contempt, who confine them-* 
selves within the vulgar bounds of regular 
and orderly life. 

Infatuated men ! who see not that the vir- 
tues of which they make sport, not only de- 
rive their authority from the laws of God^ 
but are moreover essentially requisite both 
to public and to private happiness. 3y the 
indulgence of their licentious pleasures for 
a while, as long as youth and vigour remain, 
a few passing gratifications may be obtained. 
But what are the consequences ? Suppose 
any individual to persevere unrestrained in 
this course, it is certainly to be followed by 
disrepute in his character, ^nd disorder in 
his affairs ; by a wasted and broken consti- 
tution; and a speedy and miserable old age. 
Suppose a society to be wholly forhied of 
Such persons as the scoffers applaud ; sup- 
pose it to be filled with none but those 
whom they call the sons of pleasure ; that 
is, with the intemperate, the riotous, and 
dissolute, among whom all regard to sobriety, 
decency, and private virtue, was abolished ; 
what an odious scene would such a society 
exhibit ? How unlike any civilized or Ivel^ 

ordered 
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ordered state, in which mankind have chosen sermon 
to dwell? What turbulence and uproar, what ^^"* ^ 
contests and quarrels, would perpetually 
reign in it ? What man of common under- 
standing would not rather chuse to dwell in 
a desert, than to be associated for life with 
such companions ? Shall, then, the scoffer 
presume to make light of those virtues, with- 
out which there could be neitlier peace, nor 
comfort, nor good order, among mankind ? 

Let him be desired to think of his do- 
mestic situation and connections. Is he a 
father, a husband, or a brother? Has he 
any friend or. relation, male or female, in 

whose happiness he is interested ? Let , 

us put the question to him, whether he be 
willing that intemperance,unchastity or dis- 
sipation of any kind, should mark their cha- 
racter? Would he recommend to them such 
excesses? Would he chuse in their presence, 
openly, and without disguise, to scoff at 
the opposite virtues, as of no consequence 
to their welfare. — If even the most licen- 
tious shudder at the thought ; if in the 
midst of his loose pleasures, he be desirous • 
that his own family should remain untaint- 
ed ; let this teach him the value of those 
A A 4 private 
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SERMON private virtues, which in the hours of dissi- 
pation, in the giddiness of his mind, he is 
ready to contemn. Banish sobriety, tem- 
perance, and purity, and you tear up the 
foundations of all pubhc order, and all 
domestic quiet. You render every house 
a divided and miserable abode, resounding 
with terms of shame, and mutual reproaches 
of infamy. You leave nothing respectable 
in the human character. You change the 
man into a brute. 

The conclusion from all the reasoning 
which we have now pursued is, that religion 
and virtue, in all their forms, either of doc- 
trine or of prece])t ; of piety towards God, 
integrity towards men, or regularity in pri- 
vate conduct; are so far from affording any 
grounds of ridicule to the petulant, that they 
are entitled to our highest veneration ; they 
are names which should never be mention- 
ed, but with the utmost honour. It is said 
in Scripture, Fools make a mock at sin * ; 
They had better make a mock at pestilence, 
at war, or famine. With one who should 
chuse these public calamities for the subject 

* Prov. xiv. 9. 

of 
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of his sport, you would not be inclined to sermon 
associate. You would fly from him, as worse ^J^^ 
than a fool; as a man of distempered mind, 
from whom you might be in hazard of re- 
ceiving a sudden blow. Yet certain it is, 
that, to the great society of mankind, sin is 
a greater calamity, than either pestilence, or 
famine, or war. These operate, only as 
occasional causes of misery. But the sins 
and vices of men are perpetual scourges of 
the world. Impiety and injustice, fraud 
and falsehood, intemperance and profligacy, 
are daily producing mischief and disorder; 
bringing ruin on individuals; tearing fa- 
milies and communities in pieces ; giving 
rise to a thousand tragical scenes on this 
unhappy theatre. In proportion as manners 
are vicious, mankind are unhappy. The 
perfection of virtue which reigns in the 
world above, is the chief source of the per- 
fect blessedness which prevails there. 

When, therefore, we observe any ten- 
dency to treat religion or morals with disre- 
spect and levity, let us hold it to be a sure 
indication of a perverted understanding, or 
a dc^praved heart. In the seat of the scorner 
let us never sit. Let us account that wit 

contami- 
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SERMON contaminated, which attempts to sport itself 
, ^^"^' . on sacred subjects. When the scoffer arises, 
let us maintain the honour of our God, and 
our Redeemer; and resolutely adhere to the 
cause of virtue and goodness. The lips of 
the wise utter knowledge ; but the mouth of 
the foolish is near to destruction. Him that 
honoureth God^ God will honour. The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; and 
he that keepeth the commandmenty keepeth 
his own soul. 
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SERMON XIX. 

On the Creation of the WoRLp. 



Genesis,!, i. 



In the beginning God created the heaven^ 
and the earth. 

CUCH is the commencement of the his- sermon 

tory of mankind ; an eera, to which we , ^^^ 
must ever look back with solemn awe and 
veneration. Before the sun and the moon 
had begun their course; before the sound of 
the human voice was heard, or the name 
of man was known ; in the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.- — -^Toa 
beginningof the world, we are led back by 
every thing that now exists ; by all history^ 
all records, all monuments of antiquity. In 
tracing the transactions of past ages, we ar- 
rive at a period, which clearly indicates the 

infancy 
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SERMON infancy of the human race. We behold the 
> ^^ . world peopled by degrees. We ascend to 
the origin of all those useful and necessary 
arts, without the knowledge of which 
mankind could hardly subsist. We discern 
society and civilization arising from rude 
beginnings in every corner of the earth ; and 
. gradually advancing to the state in which 
we now find them : AH which afford plain 
evidence, that there was a period, when 
mankind began to inhabit and cultivate the 
earth. What is very remarkable, the most 
authentic chronology and history of most 
nations, coincides with the account of 
Scripture; and makes the period during 
which the world has been inhabited by the 
race of men, not to extend beyond six 
thousand years. 

To the ancient philosophers, creation 
from nothing appeared an unintelligible 
idea. They maintained tlie eternal exist- 
ence of matter, which they supposed to be 
modelled by the sovereign mind of the 
universe into the form which the earth now 
exhibits. But there is nothing in this opi- 
nion which gives it any title to be opposed 
to the authority of revelation. The doctrine 

of 
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of two self-existent, independent principles, sermon; 
God and matter, the one active, the other , ^^ 
passive, is a hypothesis whicli presents diffi- 
culties to human reason at least as great as 
the creation of matter from nothing. Ad- 
hering then to the testimony of Scripture, 
we believe, that in the beginning God created^ 
or from non-existence brought into being, 
the heaven and the earth. 

But though there was a period when this 
globe, with all that we see upon it, did not 
exist, we have no reason to think that the 
wisdom and power of the Almighty were 
then without exercise or employment. 
Boundless is the extent of his dominion. 
Other globes and worlds, enlightened by 
other suns, may then have occupied, they 
still appear to occupy, the immense regions 
of space. Numberless orders of beings, to 
us unknown, people the wide extent of the 
universe, and afford an endless variety of 
objects to the ruling care of the great Father 
of all. At length in the course and progress 
of his government, there arrived a period, 
when this earth was to be called into ex- 
istence. When the signal moment, pre- 
destined from all eternity, was come, the 

Deity. 
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SERMON Deity arose in his might ; and with a word 
XDC created the world. — What an illustrious 
moment was that, when, from non-existence 
there sprang at once into being this mighty 
globe, on which so many millions of crea- 
tures now dwell? No preparatory mea- 
sures were required. No long circuit of 
means was employed. He spake; and it was 
done : He commanded; and it stood fast. The 
earth was, at first, without form^ and void ; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
The Almighty surveyed the dark abyss ; 
and fixed bounds to the several divisions of 
nature. Hesaid,Zef therehe light; and there 
was light. Then appeared the sea and the 
dry land. The mountains rose : and the 
rivers flowed. The sun and moon began 
thdr course in the skies. Herbs and plants 
clothed the ground. The air, the earth, 
and the! waters, were stored with their re- 
spective inhabitants. At last, man \vas madtf 
after tlie image of God. He appeared* 
walking with countenance eriect; and re- 
ceived his Creator's benediction, as the Lord 
of this new world. The Almighty beheld 
his work when it wais finished ; and pro- 
nounced it good.' Superior beings saw with 

wonder 
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wonder this new accession to existence. The sermow 
morning stars sang together; and all the sons *^' 
o/* God shouted for jot/*. 

But on this great work of Creation, let 
us not merely gaze with astonishment. Let 
us consider how it should affect our conduct, 
by presenting the divine perfections in a 
light which is at once edifying, and comfort- 
ing to man. It displays the Creator as su- 
preme in power, in wisdom^ and in goodness. 

I. As supreme in power. When we con- 
sider with how much labour and difficulty 
human power performs its inconsiderable 
works; what time it costs to rear them; 
and how easily, when reared, they are 
destroyed; the very idea of creating power 
overwhelms the mind with awe. Let us 
look arousd^ and survey this stupendous 
edifice, which w^^ have been admitted ttf^ 
inhabit. Let us think of the extent of the- 
different climates^ and regions of the earth j 
of the magnitude of the mountains, and of 
the expanse of the ocean . het uis conceive 
th^t immense globe which contains them ^ 
launched at once from the hand^ of tiae 

* Job. -xxxYUt. 7* 

Almighty } 
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sgEHMON Almighty; made to revolveincessantlyonits 
^ / . axis, that it might produce the vicissitudes 
of day and night ; thrown forth, at the same 
time, to run its annual course in perpetual 
circuit through the heavens : after such a* 
meditation, where is the greatness, where 
is the pride of man? Into what total anni- 
hilation do we sink before an omnipotent 
Being ! Who is not disposed to exclaim, 
Lordy what is mariy that thou art mindful of, 
him ; or the son of man^ that thou shouldest 
visit him ! IVhen compared with thee, ail men 

are vanity : their works are nothing. 

Reverence, and humble adoration, ought- 
spoijtaneously to arise. He who feels no' 
propensity to worship and adore, is dead to 
all sense of grandeur and majesty ; has ex-' 
tinguished one of the most natural feelings 
of the human heart. Know the Lordj thai- 
he is Godj we are all his people ; the work^ 
mdfiship of his hands. Let us worship and 
bpw down. Let us kneel before the Lord our 
Maker. 

:. Of all titles to legislation and rule, none 

is so evident and direct as that of a CreatOT. 

The conviction is felt in every breast, that 

he who gave ui^ being. hftth an absolute 

* 6 right 
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right to regulate our conduct. This gives sermon 
a sanction to the precepts of God, which J^ .^ 
the most hardened dare not controvert. 
When it is a Greiator and a Father that 
speaks, who would not listen and obey ? 
Are justice and humanity his declared 
laws ; and shall we, whom but yesterday 
he called fi'om the dust, and whom to- 
morrow he can reduce into dust again, 
presume, in contempt of him, to be unjust 
or inhuman ? Are there any little interests 
of our own, which we dare to erect, in 
opposition to the pleasure of him who made 
us ? Fear ye not me ? saith the Lord ; will 
ye not tremble at my presence^ who have 
placed the sand for the hound of the ^a, 
by a perpetual decree^ that it cannot pass 
it; who stretch forth my hand over the 
earthy and none hindereth? 

At the same time, the power of a Creator 
is encouraging, as well as awful. While 
it enforces duty, it inspires confidence un- 
der affliction. It brings to view a relation, 
which imports tenderness and comfort ; for 
it suggests the compassion of a father. In 
the time of trouble, mankind are led, by 
a natural impulse, to fly for aid to Him, who 

VOL. III. B B knows 
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SERMON knows the weakness of the frame which 
, ^^ he has made ; who remembers we are dust ; 
and sees the dangers with which we are 
environed. " I am thine; for thou hast 
" made me : forsake not the work of thine 
" own hands/' is one of the most natural 
ejaculations of the distressed mind. — How- 
blessed are the virtuous, who can rest under 
the protection of that powerful arm, which 
made the earth and the heaven? The 
omnipotence \yhiGh renders God so awful 
is to them a source of joy. In the whole 
compass of nature, nothing is formidable to 
them, who firmly repose their trust in the 
Creator. To them, every noxious power 
can be rendered harmless ; every threatened 
evil^ if not averted, can be transformed in- 
to good. In the Author of nature, they 
find not only the author of their being, but 
their protector and defender, the lifter up 
of their heads. Happy is he that hath the 
God of Jacob for his help ; whose hope is in 
the Lord his God ; which made heaven and 
earth ; the sea and all that therein is ; which 
keepeth truth for ever *. 

* Pftalmcxlvi. gf 6. • ' 

1I.THB 
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II. The work of creation is the display skumn 
of supreme wisdom. It carries no character ^^^ 
more conspicuous than this. If, from the 
structure and mechanism of some of the 
most complicated works of human art, we 
are led to high admiration of the wisdom 
of the contriver, what astonishment may fill 
our minds, when we think of the structure 
of the universe? It is not only the stupendous 
building itself which excites admiration. But 
the exquisite skill with which the endless 
variety of its parts are adapted to their re- 
spective purposes: Insomuch that the study 
of nature, which, for ages, has employed the 
lives of so many learned men, and which is 
still so far from being exhausted, is no other 
than the study of divine wisdom displayed 
in the creation. The farther our researches 
are carried, more striking proofs of it every 
where meet usft The provision made for 
the constant regularity of the universfe, in 
the disposition of the heavenly bodies^ s6 
that in the course of several thousand y^rs, 
nature should ever exhibit the same useful 
and grateful variety in the returns of light 
and darkness, of summer and winter ; aAd 
ever furbish fbdd and habitation to all the 
B B 2 animals 
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asRMON animals that people the earth ; must be a 
^°^- lasting theme of wonder to every reflecting 
mind. 

But they are not only the heavens that 
declare the glory of God and the firmament 
that sheweth forth his handy-work. la the 
most inconsiderable, as well as in the most 
illustrious works of theCreator,consummate 
art and design appear. There is not a 
crftature that moves, nor a vegetable that 
grows, but when minutely examined fur- 
nishes materials of the highest admiration. 
The same wisdom that placed the sun in 
the centre of the system, and arranged the 
several planets around him in their order, 
has no less shown itself iii the provision 
jmade for the fooji and dwelling of every 
bird that roams the air, and every beast that 
wanders in the desert ; equally great, in the 
smallest, and in the niost magniJBcent ob- 
jects ; in the star, and in the insect ; in the 
elephant, and in the fly ; in the beam that 
shines from heaven, and in the grass that 
clothes the ground . Nothing is overlooked. 
Nothing is carelessly performed. Every 
thing that exists is adapted, with perfect 
symmetry, to the end %t which it was de- 
signed* 
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signed. All this infinite variety of particu- sermoh 
lars must have been present to the mind of ^ ^^^ 
the Creator ; all beheld with one glance of 
his eye ; all fixed and arranged, from the be- 
ginning, in his great design, when he formed 
the heavens and the earth. Justly may he 
exclaim with the Psalmist, How excellent^ O 
Lordy is thy name in all the earth ! How 
manifold are thy works! In wisdom hast thou 
made them all. No man can find out the 
work that God maketh^from the beginning to 
the end. Such knowledge is too wonderful for 
us. It is high ; we cannot attain unto it. 

This wisdom displayed by the Almighty 
in the creation, was not intended merely 
to gratify curiosity, and to raise wonder. It 
ought to beget profound submission, and 
pious trust in every heart. It is not un^ 
common for many who speak with rapture 
of creating wisdom, to be guilty, at the 
same time, of arraigning the conduct of 
Providence. In the structure of the uni- 
verse, they confess that all is goodly and 
beautiful. But in the government of human 
affairs, they can see nothing but disorder 

and confusion. Have they forgotten, 

that both the one and the other proceed from 
B B 3 the 
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8EBM0N the same author? Have they forgotten, that 
^"x. he who balanced all the heavenly bodies, 
and adjusted the proportions and limits of 
nature, is the same who nath allotted them 
their condition in the world, who distributes 
the measures of their prosperity and adver- 
sity, and^iie^ the bounds of their habit ationf 
If their lot appear to them ill-sorted, and 
their condition hard and unequal, let them 
only put the question to their own minds. 
Whether it be most probable that the great 
and wise Creator hath erred in his distribu- 
tion of human things, or that they have 
erred in the judgment which they form 
concerning the lot assigned to them ? Can 
they believe, that the divine artist, after 
he had contrived and finished this earth, 
the habitation of men, with such admirable 
wisdom, would then throw it out of his 
hands as a neglected work; would suffer 
the affairs of its inhabitants to proceed by 
chance ; and Would behold them, without 
concern, run into misrule and disorder? 
Where were then that consistency of con- 
duct, which we discover in all the works 
of nature, and which we cannot but ascribe 
to a perfect Being? — -^My brother I when 
4 thy 
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thy plans are disappointed, and thy heart is sermon 
ready to despair ; when virtue is oppressed^ , ^_ 
and the wicked prosper around thee; in 
those moments of disturbance, look up to 
Him who created the heaven and the earth; 
and confide, that he who made light to 
spring from primaeval darkness, will make 
order at last to arise from the seeming con- 
fusion of the world. 

Had any one beheld the earth in its state 
of chaos; when the elements lay mixed arid 
confused ; when the earth was without form 
and void; and darkness was on the face of the 
deep ; would he have believed, that it was 
presently to become so fair afid wdl-otdered 
a globe as we now behold ; illumined with 
the splendor of the suil, arid decorated with 
all the beauty of nature? The same powerful 
hand which perfected the work of clfeation j 
shall, in due time, disemblt>il the plans of 
Providence. Of creation, we can judge more 
clearly^ because it stood forth at once ; it 
was perfect from the beginning. But the' 
course of Providence is progressive. Time 
is required for the progression to advance, 
and before it is finished, we can form no 
judgment, or at least a very imperfect one, 
B B 4 concerning 
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SERMON concerning it. We must wait until the 
^"^ great aera anive, when the secrets of the 
universe shall be unfolded ; when the divine 
designs shall be consummated ; when Pro- 
vidence shall be brought to the same com- 
pletion which creation has already attain- 
ed. Then we have reason to believe, that 
the wise Creator shall appear, in the end, 
to have been the wise and just ruler of the 
world. Until that period come, let us be 
contented and patient; let us submit and 
adore. Although thou myest thou &Iialt not 
see him^ yet judgment is before him ; there^ 
fore trust thou him *. This exhortation will 
receive more force, when we, 

III. Consider creation as a display of 
supreme goodness no less than of wisdom 
and power. It is the communication of 
numberless benefits to all who live, together 
with existence. Justly is the earth said to 
ho full of the goodness of the Lord. Through- 
out the whole system of things we behold 
a manifest tendency to promote the benefit 
either of the rational, or the animal creation. 
In some parts of nature this tendency may 

♦ Job, XXXV. 14. 

be 
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be less obvious than in others. Objects, sermon 
which to u seem useles s or hurtful may , ™^ , 
sometimes occur ; and strange it were, if 
in so vast and complicated a system, diffi- 
culties of this kind should not occasionally 
present themselves to beings, whose views 
are so narrow and limited as ours. It is well 
known, that in proportion as the knowledge 
of nature has increased among men, these 
difficulties have diminished . Satisfactoryac- 
counts have been given of many perpleking 
appearances. Useful and proper purposes 
have been found to be promoted by objects 
which were, at first, thought unprofitable 
or noxious. 

Malignant must be the mind of that per- 
son; with a distorted eye he must have con- 
templated creation, who can suspect, that it 
it is not the production of infinite benignity 
and goodness. How many clear marks of 
benevolent intention appear every where 
around us. What a profusion of beauty and 
ornament is poured forth on the face of 
nature ? What a magnificent spectacle pre- 
sented to the view of man ? What supply 
contrived for his wants? What a variety of 
objects set before him, to gratify his senses, 

to 
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$£RMoN little cares which fill up the ordinary round 
^^ of life, it is necessary that we be occasionally 
excited to attend to what is serious and 
great. Such events as arc now to be the 
subject of our meditation, awake the slum- 
bering mind ; check the licentiousness of 
idle thought; and bring home our recollec- 
tion to what most concerns- us, as men and 
Christians. 

Let us think what astonishment would 
have filled our minds, and what devout 
emotions would have swelled our hearts, if 
we. could have been spectators of the crea- 
tion of the world ; . if we had seen the earth 
when it arose at first, without form and void^ 
and beheld its parts arranged by the divine 
word ; if we had heard the voice of the 
Almighty, calling light to spring forth from 
the Jar Arne^ that was on the face of the deep / 
if we had seen the sun rising, for the first 
time, in the east with majestic glory ; and 
all nature instantly beginning to teem with 
Ufe. This wonderful scene, it was impossi^ 
ble that any human eye could behold. It 
was a spectacle afforded only to angels, and 
superiour spirits. But to a ^ctacle no less 
astonishing, the final dissolution of the 

woild. 
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world, we know there shall be many human sermon 
witnesses. The race of man living in , ^^ 
that last age, shall see the presages of the 
approaching fatal day. There shall be signs 
in the nm, as the Scripture informs us, and 
signs in the moon and stars; upon the earthy 
distress of nations^ with perplexity ; the sea 
and the waves roaring^. They shall clearly 
perceive that universal nature is tending to 
ruin. TI>ey shall feel the globe shake ; 
shall behold their cities fall ; and the final 
conflagration begin to kindle around them. 
-- — Realising then this awful scene; ima- 
gining ourselves to be already spectators 
of it j let us, 

L Contemplate the Supreme Beirig, 
directing the dissolution as he directed the 
original formation of the world; He is 
the great agent in this wonderful transao- 
tion. It was by him foreseen. It was by 
him intended; it entered into his plan 
from the moment pf creation. This worid 
was destined from the beginning to fulfil a 
certain period ; and then its duration was 
to terminate. Not that it is any pleasure to 

* Lttkci xxi. 25. 

c c 2 the 
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SEIMON shall it overthrow? 'W^hat^plans of cuoping 
^ ^: , and ambition shall it utterly blast ?r How 
miserable they, whom it shall overtake in 
the midst of dark conspiracies, of criminal 
deieds,; or profligate pleasures? In ivhat 
strong colours is their dismay painted, when 
they are represented, in the book of Reve- 
lations, as calling to the hilh and mountains. 
to fall on them and cover them,??-^ — Such 
descriptionti^ are apt to be considered as ex- 
aggerated. The impression of those avrful 
events is weakened by the great distance 
of time at which our imagination places 
them. But have not we had a striking 
image set before us, in our own age, of the 
terrours which the day of the Lord .shall 
produce, by those partial ruins of the world, 
which the yiisitation of GQd has brought on 
countries ^\^l known^^and not remoyed yery 
far from ourselves? When, in the midst of 
peace, opulence, and security, suddenly the 
earth .was felt by the terrified jinhabitants to 
tremble,' with violent ^agitation, Ijelow them; 
when their houses began to shake over.their 
heads, and to overwhelm them with ruins ; 
the flood, at the same time to rise from its 
bed, and to swell around th^m ; when en- 
i .: : 4 ' compassed 
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compassed with universal desolation^ no «£BfM[ON 
friend could aid another ; no prospect of. , J^^ 
escape. appeared ; no place of refuge re- 
mainediyhow similar were such scenes of 
cjestruptipn. to the terrours of the last day ? 
What similar sensations of dread and re«^ 
morsCi and too late repentance, must they* 
havje ex/cited f^mong the guilty and prow 
fani}?..-. ;-/j"f^ ' ' . .. 

To su(;h . £M-midable coQvulsions of na* 
ture, we,\in these happy islands, Ihroijglf 
the,)i^l^ssing of heaven, are strangers; ^^odi 
strangers to them may we long '.(X)titiiiu^{( 
B^t Ijipwever we may icscapf; .p?^ctiai n^iw 
of; the globe, in its gei^ial. and final, m^ 
we also must be invf^ved. To . us nsmst 
come at last that; awful day when the suaa 
shall for the last time arise, to perforni;hfi) 
concluding circuit round. the worid. They 
bow blest, whom that-day shall find em-* 
ployed in religious acts, or virtuous deedsrj 
in the conscientious discharge of the duties 
of life ; in the exercise of due preparation 
for the conclusion of human things, and for 
appearing before the great Judge of the 
world I Let us now, 

III.CoN^ 
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III. Contemplate the soul of mao, as 
remaining unhurt in the midst of this 
general desolation, when the whole animal 
creation perishes, and the whole frame of 
nature falls into ruins. What a* high idea 
docs this present, of the dignity pertaining 
to the rational spirit f The world may fell 
b&ck into chaos ; but, superior to matter 
and independent of all the changes of ma- 
terial things, tbef soul continutis the same. 
When the heavens puss away with a great 
nmieyand the elements melt wifhfervent heaty 
ihe Soul of man, stamped for immortality, 
ret^ns its 6tate unimpaired ; and is capable 
of flourishing in undecaying youth and vi- 
goxrt. Very different indeed the condition 
6f human spirits is^^to be, according as 
their different qualities have marked, and 
prepared them, for different future man- 
sions. • iBiit for futurity they are all des- 
tined. Existence, still, is theirs. The ca* 
pacity of permanent felicity they all possess; 
and if they enjoy it not, it is owing to 
themselves. 

Here, then, let us behold what is the true 
honour and excellence of mfan. It consists 

not 
3 
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net in his body ; which, beautiful or vigor* sermon 
oos as it may now seem, is no other than ^• 
a fabrick of dust, quickly to return to dust 
again. It is not derived from any connec- 
fiori he can- form with earthly things ; which, 
as we have seen, are all doomed to perish. 
It consists in that thinking part which is 
susceptible of intellectual improvement and 
moral wcwrth, which was formed after the 
image of God; which is capable of per- 
petual progress in drawing nearer to his 
nature; and shall partake of the divine eter- 
nity when time and the world shall be no 
mdre. This is all that i^ respectable in man* 
By this alone he is raised above perishabk 
substances, and allied to those that arel 
cel^^tial and immortal. This part of our 
nature, then, Jet us cultivate with care; and| 
on its imprdvement, rest our self-estimation* 
lli on thfe contrary, stitfering ourselves to 
be wholy iihmiersed in matter, plunged in 
the drefgfe ol^ sfensualityi, wfe behave as if we 
were oiily made for the body and its ani- 
mal plefasures,' how degenerate and base do 
we be<:otae ? Destined tb survive this whole 
niaterik! system^ sent forth b) run the race of 
immortality and glory, ^11 we thus abuse 

otrr 
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SERMON ou-r IVIaker's; goodness, degrade our cwigioal: 
J^^ honour, and sink ourselves, ioto deserved, 
misery ? It remains that, :. i . ! .: 

-'■■.: ' I. .•'■•* 

IV. We contemplate the dissolution of 
the world, as the' introduction to a greater 
and nobler systeiq, \h the government of 
God. JVCf according, to his promise^ look for 
new heavens and a new earthy whfreifjk dppfll^ 
eth righteousness *, Temporal t things are^ 
now to give place to, things ^eternal; To 
this earthly habitation i^^to suceed the city, 
of the living God. ; The earth h^dcom-t 
pitted the purpose for which it fvas cre^^ed^. 
It had been ernplqyed as g. theatre on whicH 
the hmftan getierajtions were successiively itP 
corp^ forth, ajad/io fulfil theii' terfla of ttrijal. 
As long asf the period of trjjaliCrtptinBftdi 
n^uoh obscurity ; s^as of s^mi^m /tQrCoyeiritJljQ 
counsels of Providence, i It^^^s appQi9t$4 
thata/Z things shou^ i^ppear as cd^ttgi ^ilcA 
tfi all; that thp righteous shpuld seefl* oft 
tftp neglected bytH^ej^veq^andthefricJced b/^ 
allowed externally to prosper* in o^dpr th^^^ 
virtue. and pie.ty might und|Brgo i^^, proper 
test ; that it might be shown ^vho fsgxe siPr 

'' cere 
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cere SidhePeYite to conscience, an^d who were sERMorf 
mere follou-ers of fortune. The* day which' ^^• 
termihates the duration of* the world, ter- 
tniiiates all those seeming disorders. The 
time of trial is concluded. The final dis- 
crinMfnatidn of characters is made. When 
the rightejODS go into everlasting happiness, 
and the ^wicked are dismissed into the re- 
gions' of punishment, the whole mystery of 
butflan affairs is unraTeAed;!and the Conduct 
of ^Providence is justified to man. • 
5 *Suitbd to a condition! of trial was the stAt^f 
aiidfi}rn*l6ffH!hte* world, 'which We now in- 
habit; it W^s tiot designed to be a mansion 
forinnocent 2[Qd happy spirits ; but a dwell- 
iDg for creatures of fallen nature and of 
mixed characters. Hence, those mixtures 
of pleasure and pain, of disorder and beau* 
tyv' with which it abounds. Hence, some 
regions of the earth, presenting gay ana 
pleasing scenfes '; others, fexhibiting nothing 
but ruggediiess and deformity ; the fade of 
nature, sOEtietimes •brightened by a. serene 
atmosphere and a splendid suii ; sometimes 
disfigured by jarring elements, and oVercalst 
with troubled skies. ' But far unlike shall 
fete' the everlastkig habitations of the just. 

Though 
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SERMON Though how they are formed^ or what ob- 
^- jects they contain^ is not given us now to 
conceive ; nor, in all probability, would our 
faculties be equal to the conception ; the 
emblematical descriptions of them in Scrip** 
ture are calculated to excite high ideas of 
magnificence and glory. This one particular 
we know with certainty, that therein dwelleth 
righteousness; that is, complete virtue and 
eternal order; and wherever these are found, 
the most perfect sources are opened of joy 
and bliss* This earth vas, never intended 
for more than the outer cowt, the porch, 
through which the righteous w>ete to pass 
into the temple and sanctuary of the Divi^ 
nity. When that which is perfect is come^ 
that which is in part shall be 4one dway. 

The inference which follows from what 
has been said on this subject, cannot be so 
weil expressed as in the words ^ rof the 
i^postle, in the verse immediately following 
t)be text. Seeing that all. these things shall be 
^ssplved^ what manner of persons ought we 
to be in all holy conversation anfi godliness ? 
Ought not the important disscoveri^ which 
h»ve been made to us of the designs of the 

Almighty, 
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Almigbty, and of the destiny of man, to sermon 
fiKc^It our sesntiments, and to purify our life ^* 
firom what is vicious or vain ? While we 
^rsue the busineos and cares of our present 
tttatiosk, and partake of the innocent plea- 
sures which the world afSords^ let us main- 
tain that dignity of character, which be- 
.comes. immortal beings ; let us act with 
that circumspection which becomes those 
who know they are soon to stand before 
the judgment-seat of the Son of God : in 
a word, let us study to be what we would 
wish to be found, if to us the day of the 
liord should come. 

I KNOW it will occur, that the prospepk of 
that day cannot be expected to have much 
influence on the present age. The events 
of which I have treated, must needs, it will 
be said, belong to some future race of men. 
Many prophecies yet r^iojaiin to be fulfilled. 
Many preparatory Qvents must take pl^ce^ 
before the world is ripe for final judgment. 
— Whether this be the case or iK)t, none of 
us with certainty know.— — But alio wwp 
to remind yon, that to ^fh of us an e^^st 
is approaching,..«£Kl i)Qjri«r4i»t{int^ v^wh 

r^ shall 
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SERMON shall pFove of the same • effect \^ith the 
^^' ^ coming of the day of the Lord« The day 
of death is, to every individual, the same 
as the day of the dissolution of the world. 
The sun miay continue to shine ; but to 
them who are laid in the grave, his light 
is finally extinguished. The world may 
rehiain active, busy and noisy; but to 
them all is silence. The voice which gives 
the niandate, Return again to your dustj is 
the same with the sound of the last trumpet. 
Death fixes the doom of every one, finally 
and irrevocably. This surely is an event 
which none of us can remove in our thoughts 
to a remote age. To-morrow, to-day, the 
* fatal mandate may be issued. Watch there- 
fore; be sober 9 be vigilant ; ye know not at 
what hour the So7i of Man cometh. 

Having now treated both of the crea- 
tion and dissolution of the world, I.oiannot 
conclude without calling your thoughts to 
the magnificent view which these events 
give uSj of the kingdom and dominion- of 
the Almighty. With reverence we con- 
template his hand in the signal dispeosations 
of Pravidence among men; deciding, the 
5 fiate 
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fate of battles ; raising up, or overthrowing sermon 
empires; casting down the proud, and lift- ^ ^^' , 
ing the low from the dust. But what are 
such occurrences to the power and wisdom 
which He displays in the higher revolu- 
tions of the universe ; by his word, form- 
ing or dissolving worlds ; at his pleasure, 
transplanting his creatures from one 
world to another, that he may carry on 
new plans of wisdom and goodness, and 
fill all space with the w^onders of creation ? 
Successive generations of men have arisen 
to possess the earth. By turns they have 
passed away and gone into regions un- 
known. Us he hath raised up, to occupy 
their room. We too shall shortly disappear. 
But human existence never perishes. Life 
only changes its form, and is renewed. 
Creation is ever filling, but never full. 
When the whole intended course of the 
generations of men shall be finished, then 
as a shepherd leads his flock from one pas- 
ture to another, so the great Creator leads 
forth the souls which he hath made, into 
new and prepared abodes of life. They go 
from this earth to a new earth, and new 
heavens; and still they remove, only from 
VOL. III. D D one 
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SEiuvioN one province of the divine dominion to 
XX. another. Amidst all those changes of na- 
ture, the Great Ruler himself remains 
mthout variableness or shadow of turning. To 
him, these successive revolutions of being 
are but as yesterday when it is past. From 
his eternal throne, he beholds worlds rising 
and passing away ; measures out, to the 
creatures who inhabit them, powers and fa- 
culties suited to their state; and distributes 
among them rewards and punishments, 

proportioned to their actions. What 

an astonishing view do such meditations 
afford of the kingdom of God ; infinite in 
its extent; everlasting in its duration ; ex- 
hibiting in every period, the reign of per- 
fect righteousness and wisdom ! Who by 
searching can find out God? who can find 
out the Almighty to perfection? Great and 
marvellous are all thy works^ Lord God 
Almighty ! Just and true are all thy ways, 
thou King of saints ! 

THE END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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